The Figgs Join Many Other 
Groups in Release New Albums 
for the Summer. Our Very Own 
JWERK Reviews the New 
Music. 
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“Clear and Present Danger” is a 
Good Movie for a Summer Date, 
the Best Adaption of a Clancy 
Book Yet. Check the Review of 
This Movie, and a Certain 
Grisham Plot that Did Not Fare 
as Well. 
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Jupiter was beging pelted with comet fragments which caused violent expolosions and gave Hubble scientests somthing to do. See Page 3 
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GHC Provides 
Outlet for Neighbor 
Complaints 


By Mark Binker 
The Johns Hopkins News—Letter 


Neighbor relations are not always easy, 
especially where students froma local universiy 
mix into a long established community. In 
Hopkins’ case, the community is Homewood. 
Now, through a cooperative effortamong neigh- 
borhood, university, city, and student organi- 
zations, a mechanism exists for students and 
other neighbors to vent problems and diffuse 
difficult situations. 

The Neighbor Relations Committee (NRC), 
a group organized by the Greater Homewood 
Community Corporation, Inc. (GHCC), has 
devised a complaint mediation protocol. This 
protocol is an “institutionalized method for 
addressing [problems] in an efficient and pro- 
ductive manner,” according to the protocol’s 
Mission Statement. 

The NRC is made up of the eight neighbor- 
hoods that surround Homewood campus, half 
of which have large concentrations of Hopkins 
students residing within their boundaries. The 
Dean of Students Susan Boswell, Director of 
Homewood Security Ronald Mullen, Director 
of Student Activities Bill Smedick, representa- 
tives from the Baltimore City Police, Union 
Memorial Hospital, and Interfraternaty Coun- 
cil also helped hammer out the protocol. 

Theneed forsuch acomplaint system comes 
from what Sandra Sparks, Executive Director 
of the Greater Homewood Community Corpo- 
ration, calls “chronic” problems. Many of those 
problems are between fraternities and neigh- 
bors. Complaints have centered, according to 
Sparks, around noise, trash, and upkeep of 


Continued on page 2 


New Programs Have Students Working for Fellow Students 


Resource for Undergraduates is a Compendium of Hopkins 


By Gup Johnson 
The Johns Hopkins News—Letter 


The American Heritage College dictionary 
defines a compendium to be “1. A short, com- 
plete summary; an abstract. 2. A list or collec- 
tion of various items.” Both definitions can be 
applied to the Johns Hopkins Compendium, a 
new university publication for all undergradu- 
ates. 


Combining Past Works 


The Compendium will feature the old stu- 
dent handbook and undergraduate academic 
manual. Rules, regulations, and policies have 
been updated and corrected. The book also 
features sections on Baltimore and student life. 

Undergraduates will also find an early phone 
listing for most of their classmates. Students 
will not have to wait for the phone book put out 
by the Registrar’s office to look up their old 





friends. The book will not include, however, 
home addresses, just the students’ Baltimore/ 
Hopkins address. The book also includes list- 
ings for professors’ offices and local busi- 
nesses. The professor listing will also probably 
include e-mail addresses. 


Student - Run 


The Compendium , is the handy work of six 
students working under the Dean of Students. 
Pavan Arora and Editor Christie Larochell 
headed up the project. They were joined by Jen 
Johnson, Janis Taylor, Chris Drennen, and 
Mark Binker. 

While the group received corrections from 
many sources like the offices of the Dean of 
Students and Homewood Student Services, the 
layout and optional content were decided on by 
the student group. 

Some administration entities worried that 
having students work on the book may lead to 
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The staff of the Compendium pose in their office. 





alower quality product. However, as the project 
went on, the students found a number of con- 
flicts and errors between the original texts of 
the Academic Manual and Student Handbook. 


Origins and High Hopes 


According to Larochell, the idea for the 
Compendium “came from student council, and 
Aneesh Chopra.” Chopra was especially in- 
volved in the early setup of the project and the 
student committee. 

The Compendium was simply a combina- 
tion of three books at its inception. However, as 
the staff got together and began to talk, they 
began to ad features. While the book will not 
appear in the form of its grandest design, it will 
incorporate some parts of the early plan like 
color, a section divider, and spiral binding. 

As the project became more ambitious, so 
did the costs. Tocompensate forthe money that 
would be needed but was not allotted by the 
university, the staff sold ads to local and na- 
tional businesses. The advertising section will 
be in the back of the book, after the business 
listings. 

“J would have loved to have had another 
month,” said Handbook coordinator Mark 
Binker, “but I guess a lot of the things that we 
wanted to do this year will be done next year.” 

The Compendium will be constructed again 
next year, but will probably have a smaller staff 
of three people. Those three, according to 
Compendium staffer Chris Drennen, will most 
likely be selected some time in the first semes- 
ter. 
When asked what she would like to see the 
next group do with the Compendium, Larochelle 
said that she would “like to see how students 
use it this year” and that “changes should come 
from input from [the student body). 

Larochelle also added °The impression that 
I’ve gotten from students already is that they 
will find [the Compendium] much more useful 
than the other books.” 


From the Concept of Orientation Comes 
Disorientation, A Program for Seniors 


by Mark Binker 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Most students never think that it will be hard 
to get used to leaving Hopkins. After four years 
of academic rigor, the “real world” almost 
looks inviting. Almost. 

But there are challenges like finding a job or 
getting into graduate school or even dealing 
with financial planning that may be even more 
daunting than Biochemistry. That is where 
Disorientation hopes to come into play. 

Disorientation’s statement of purpose say 
that the event should “provide undergraduate 
seniors of the Johns Hopkins University with a 
concentrated period of reflection, 
reacquaintance, and closure at the start of their 
senior year.” The program will coinside with 








freshman orientation, starting Thursday Sep- 
tember 8, and ending Saturday, September 10. 

Chris Drennen and Emilie Salama are the 
Chairs of the event. They are assisted by both 
a student advisory committee and an adminis- 
trative advisory committee. Drennen said that 
started with former Student Council President 
Margaret Lee and discussions she had with 
Dean of Homewood Student Services Larry 
Benedict. 


Large Workshops 
Disorientation will feature several large 
workshops. The first is titled “Where Am I 
Going and How Do I Get There? A Guided 


Continued on Page 2 
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The Co-Chairs of Disorientation are preparing for their September events. 
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New VP for Development 
and Alumni Affairs Named 


Robert R. Lindgreen has been 
named Hopkins’ new Vice President 
for Development and Alumni Rela- 
tions for The Johns Hopkins Institu- 
tions. This position oversees fund— 
raising, alumni relations, and other 
development activities for both The 
Johns Hopkins University and The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Health 
System. 

Lindgreen is expected to head an 
effort that will be launched in October 
that will increase endowment as well 
as raising funds for anew Cancer Cen- 
ter and increasing annual support from 
alumni. 

Lindgreen has been. serving in a 
similar postat the University of Florida 


since 1988. Inapressrelease, Lindgreen 
said that he is “delighted to be coming 
here.” He said that his goal in regards 
to Hopkins fundraising set up is “to 
help make it better.” 


For Fourth Year Hopkins is 
Named Top U.S. Hospital 


In a U.S. News and World Report 
survey published in July, The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital has been ranked as 
the nation’s best hospital for the fourth 
consecutive year. This survey sampled 
data from medical centers across the 
nation. 

Hopkins also placed in the top ten 
in 15 of 16 specialty categories, and 
was rated number one in obstetrics and 
gynecology. 

Hopkins placed first overall above 


such hospitals as the Mayo. Clinic, 
UCLA Medical Center, and Duke 
University Medical Center. 


Newspaper Advisor 
Dismissed at CCP 


The Student Vanguard, the student 
newspaper for the Community Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, recently lost the 
English professor that was acting as its 
advisor. The paper has come under fire 
from administration for publishing re- 
ports on campus security and faculty. 

While the Dean that removed 
Donald Weinberg, the recently fired 
advisor, claims that the removal was 
prompted by spelling and grammar 
errors Weinberg is claiming that the 
move is censorship. 

—Briefs by Don DeFillo 


New Protocol Should Help Diffuse 
Problems Among Homewood Residents 


Continued from page | 
properties. 

The protocol itself allows for the 
formation of a mediation board that 
will involve represenatives from the 
communities, Hopkins administration, 
and a Hopkins student. The two parties 
are asked to enter into a signed agree- 








ment that they will abide to by the 
ruling of the panel, and mediation will 
not proceed until this agreement is 
signed. 

The protocol also allows for follow 
up meetings to track the effectiveness 
of a particular solution. Some aspects 


of the process are informal while sas 
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ers are almost court—like. The pro- 
cess can be applied not only to student 
neighbor problems, but also to prob- 
lems among neighbors. There are also 
provisions for dealing with non— 
Hopkins students. 






Students and permanent residents living in the Homewood area near Hopkins will now havea 
resource for dealing with housing and other disputes and disagreements. 


Reorient with Disorientation 


Continued from Page 1 


Tour of Your Senior Year.” This pre- 
sentation will present sometimes co- 
medic material on the difficulties and 
pitfalls of a Hopkins senior year. Speak- 
ers will include Dean of Homewood 
Student Services Benedict and alumni. 

“How to Market Yourself” will be 
another large presentation. It will 
present “tips on preparing resumes and 
applications, developing formal and 
informal interview skills, and under- 
standing networking.” A third large 
presentation on “Life Issues” will also 
be given. 

The larger presentations will be 
augmented by a series of smaller pre- 
sentation, aimed to focus seniors’ at-. 
tention on specific issues. These talks 
will focus on specific graduate institu- 
tions, (medical school, law school, 
etc...), careerareas, specific techniques, 
and specific life skills. 

Two luncheons will be given, one 


on Thursday and one on Friday. The 
Friday luncheon will be sponsored by 
President Richardson. 

Another component of Disorienta- 
tion will take place Saturday, with 
Faculty—Senior Interaction events. 
Drennen says that these are meant to be 
personal interaction events with 5 to 6 
students per faculty member. They are 
not centered around an event, but a 
meal. Faculty and seniors may go out 
dinner at home, restaurant, park, or 
other place of the faculty’s choosing. 

When asked about what he is hop- 
ing for the event, Drennen said “I do 
think a lot of people will take advan- 
tage of it....200 is our optimum 
number.....All of the events are going 
be very educational.” 

The main theme of this year is 
options. “We really want seniors to 
understand...that there are many op- 
tions out there for them.” Disorienta- 


tion hopes to help Seniors take advan- 


tage of these options. 
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productive manner. 









—tThe Chair, or designee 






















deliberations. 
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GHCC Inc. Neighbor Relations Committee 


Complaint Mediation Protocol 


Mission Statement 
The Neighbor Relations Committee shall maintain a mediation process for 
the management of complaints involving chronic problems between 
residents of the neighborhoods adjacent to the Johns Hopkins Homewood 
campus. This process shall seek to promote pathways of communication 
between neighbors, so that if chronic problems arise, there will be available 
an institutionalized method for addressing them in an efficient and 


Process: 


A. A written or oral complaint must be submittedeither directly to the 
Neighbor Relations Committtee, or through the complainant(s)’ neighbor- 
hood representative on the committee. Any complaint made to the Balti- 
more City Police Department, by or against any registered student at Johns 
Hopkins (living within the Greater Homewood Community Corporation 
(GHCC) neighborhoods) will be forwarded to the Dean of Students, who 
will then forward the complaint to the committee. Any associated legal 
action(s) shall proceed parallel to the Complaint Mediation Protocol. 


B. The complaint shall be considered by the Executive Director and the 
Chair [of the GHCC executive committee and neighbor relations commit- 
tee], who shall decide within five working days whether or not to convene 
a mediation panel. Each panel shall consist of the following: 

—The Executive Director, or designee 


—tThe appropriate committee representative 


C. Ifthe complaint is by or against any registered student at Johns Hopkins, 
the following parties shall be added to the panel: 

—The Dean of Students, or designee 

—A student designated by the Dean of Students 


D.If the complaint is by or against any registered student at some college 
or university other than Johns Hopkins, the Executive Director and the 
Chair shall attempt to contact the appropriate parties at that school and 
invite their participation on the panel. 


E. The Chair shall preside over the panel and shall reserve the right to 
excuse any member of the panel from participation, without necessitating 
replacement or invalidating the results of the process. 


F. Should they decide to convene a mediation panel, the Executive Director 
and/or the Chair shall immediately notify the members of the panel, as well 
as the complaintant(s) and the respondent(s). The time and place of the 
panel meeting shall be set by the Chair. 


G. Prior to the start of the panel’s meeting, both the complainant(s) and the 
respondant(s) must enter into a signed agreement, stating their willingness 
to observe the decisions reached by the process. The meeting may not 
commence without at least one plaintiff and one defendant present. 


H. The proceedings of the meeting and the deliberations of the panel shall 
be recorded, either by a personso appointed by the Executive Director, or 
electronically. The Chair shall réserve the rights to strike comments from 
the record, and to seal either or both records of the meeting or the 


I. The decision(s) of the mediation panel shall be reached by consensus. 
The Chair shall reserve the right to recess and reconvene the panel in 
private before reaching consensus. A copy of the final decision shall be sent 
to both the complainant(s) and the respondent(s), and copies shall also be 
retained by the Executive Director and the Dean of Students. 


J. A follow—up meeting shall be held within six weeks to assess the 
effectiveness of the resolution, unless the Executive Director and the Chair 
agree that such a meeting is unnecessary. 



























































In Case the Summer Has Not Taught You: The Real World Is Tough 


By Janet Singleton 
College Press Service 


Anxious about job prospects, ex- 


cited about the future and a little nos- 
talgic about good old days in the safe 
womb of college can sum up how 
many graduating seniors feel this spring 
as they queue up in caps and gowns for 
hard-won diplomas. 

Not all exiting seniors are happy 
about the prospect of facing the real 
world because of economic and career 
worries, but a recent Dartmouth sur- 


_ vey of exiting students showed some 


surprisingly optimistic feelings about 


*.. life after college. 
“They have built up an anxiety 
- with an overall impression that (the 


ing up.”’ 
But grow up they must. 


“‘ Approaching graduation is a time 
of transition,” said Wright-Swadel. 


Students who have been spending al- 
most four years hitting the books now 
have to hit the want-ads, he said, and 
many are afraid of what they might 
find — or not find — in the job arena. 

“Tfeel like I’ ve been going to school 
for four years, and there’s not much 
out there, said Kim Gantcher, a 
Dartmouth senior. ‘‘Everything is get- 
ting smaller and smaller. Staffs are 
shrinking. (Seniors) are very stressed 
out. é 

““At school you have classes and 
extracurricular activities. You wonder 
what your days are going to be like 


for employment. 

‘*This is the first group of seniors 
I’veexperienced who have started with 
aparticularrecession and came to their 
senior year with that recession still 
going on,’’ Wright-Swadel said. ‘‘But 
students have seen the recession is 
beginning toimprove some, and I think 
their optimism is returning.” 

A senior at the University of Penn- 
sylvania used the same term Gantcher 
did to describe her classmates: stressed 
out. 

‘Penn is a very career-oriented 
school,’’ said Hope Drury, who is 
graduating in December. ‘“There are 
so many people who want to be doc- 
tors and fear they won’t get into medi- 
cal school. We hear things like, there’s 





report. 

Business graduates saw a 3 percent 
beginning pay decrease since Septem- 
ber 1993 with an average entry salary 


~ of $23,820. Accounting graduates ex- 


perienced an 3.2 percent increase in 
starting rates at $28,371. Marketing 
graduates also benefited from an in- 
creased average, estimated at 1.3 per- 
cent.’ Their average salary is now 
$24,680. 

MBAs are taking a dive from the 
stellar years of the 1980s, though. 
Employers were offering entry sala- 
ries in January that were 10.2 percent 
lower than the ones posted in Septem- 
ber of ’93. The latest figures are up by 
1.5 percent, reported the Council. 

Though fewer employers showed 





then the baby boomers — the hugely 
influential generation born between 
1946 and 1964 — will be retiring, 
Brian McDonald and Gerry Bradley, 
were quoted as saying in an Associated 
Press article. McDonald is director of 
the University of New Mexico’s Bu- 
reau of Business and Economic Re- 
search. Bradley is an economist at the 
New Mexico Department of Labor. 

There will be plenty of jobs for the 
class of 2020, they said. By then the 
nation will be seeing a decrease in the 
number of young people, so competi- 
tion for positions will be down and 
salaries will be up, the economists 
estimated. 


But what’s bothering many gradu- 
ates is more personal than the socio- 
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Students Watch 
Comet Crash 
into Jupiter 


by Melissa Jan 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


-~Computer? 


During July 16-22, the Maryland 
Space Grant Observatory held a Jupi- 
ter Watch. Everyone was invited, and 
over 500 people attended: The excite- 
ment was caused by the crash of Comet 
Shoemaker-Levy 9 into Jupiter, an 
event watched by astronomers world- 
wide. 

The 20” Cassegrain telescope in 


the dome had a CCD camera (courtesy 


Chuck Holmes and the FUSE group) 
attached to it and the images it col- 
lected were fed to a nearby computer 
monitor so that many people could 
view at once. Additionally, two ama- 
teur astronomers, Marty Pittinger of 
the Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory’s Amateur Astronomer 
Club and Jim Nickel of the Baltimore 
Astronomical Society, ran 8” and 11” 
telescopes in the roof next to the Ob- 
servatory to provide “live” viewing of 
Jupiter. 

Another portion of the program was 
the broadcast of NASA Select reports 
about the collision in Bloomberg’s 
Schaffler Auditorium for those nights 
when the weather was uncooperative. 
Finally, images taken by the Hubble 
Space Telescope, telescopes at Lick, 
Keck, SPIREX, and the European 
Southern Observatories were down- 
loaded from the intemet, copied, and 
distributed along with the Planetary 
Society’s “Once in a Thousand Life- 
times...,” a booklet discussing the col- 
lision. Unfortunately, the nights when 
we in Baltimore had the opportunity to 


by Daniel Lemberg 
and Winston Wang 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


| It’s about that time to start thinking’ 


about back to school supplies: Books, 
binders, notebooks, computers, etc.... 
While we can’t quite help you on the 
first three items, (unless the notebook 
is a notebook computer) here is some 
advice on the latter. 

Who would need a computer? Ev- 
eryone will need to use a computer.at 
some point. A more accurate question 
would be, what would you use a com- 
puter for? Since professors expect qual- 
ity reports and papers, everyone needs 
a word processor, especially humani- 


Jupiter 
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Images from the Shoemaker-Levy 9 comet fragments’ bombardment of Jupiter. 


watch while an impact occurred, the 
skies clouded over. However, Wednes- 
day night the viewing was superb and 
even the smaller telescopes found the 
spot from the impact of fragment G. 
Also, despite fairly cloudy weather on 
Thursday and Friday, several nice im- 
ages of Jupiter were captured with the 
CCD camera. 

The features created by the impact- 
ing fragments of Shoemaker-Levy are 
expected to remain prominent forsome 
time, so the question is—What are 
further opportunities for viewing Jupi- 
ter and other astronomical objects? 

The Observatory holds an Open 
House every Friday night, weather 


permitting; the time observing begins 
varies with the season, so call the Ob- 
servatory number (listed at the end of 
the article) to confirm that the Open 
House is occurring and what time it 
starts. Additional viewing for the gen- 
eral public is available after the Open 
Night at the (Space Telescope Sci- 
ence) Institute Lectures, which occur 
the first Tuesday of every month at the 
Institute at 8:00 PM. When the lecture 
is completed, the Observatory Techni- 
cian takes a group across the street to 
Bloomberg. Finally, if you are a mem- 
ber of the faculty, student, or staff of 
one of the members of the Maryland 
Space Grant Consortium (which in- 


clude the Johns Hopkins University, 
Morgan State University, the Johns 
Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory, 
the Space Telescope Science Institute, 
the University of Maryland at College 
Park, the University of Maryland Cen- 
ter for Environmental and Estuarine 
Studies, and the Hagerstown Junior 
College Advanced Technology Cen- 
ter), you can be “checked-out” on the 
telescope. In other words, you can run 
the telescope yourself! 

For further information, please call 
the Observatory line (410)516-6525 
or stop by the Maryland Space Grant 
Consortium Offices in #205 
Bloomberg Center. 


What Do I Need a Computer For? 


ties majors. Computer science majors 
need a platform upon which to code 
and compile their programs. Science 
majors will be doing a lot of graphing 
and statistical analysis, both of which 
require a computer. Engineers do a lot 
of design work. This requires CAD 
and system simulator software. Com- 
puters help math majors visualize com- 
plex math problem, and to solve re- 
petitive tasks, e.g. matrices. Everyone 
will want access to the mainframe sys- 
tems, (UNIX, VMS) and through them 
Internet access (E-mail, FTP, WWW 
and gopher). 

You will use a computer. Whether 
ornot you need to own one depends on 
your desire to have full time access to 


your own system. Although there is a 
computer lab that has Macintoshes and 
PC’s available, there is a high rate of 
usage, especially around finals, when 
all the papers and reports are due. 
Owning your own machine means not 
having to wait in line for a computer at 
the lab. Having your own system also 
allows you to pick the software you 
want to use, and save your files in a 
permanent place. Computer entertain- 
ment software make a good stress re- 
liever (though sometimes it has been 
known to seriously backfire). Such 
software is frowned upon in the lab. 
Although it is not critically necessary, 
for the most part having a computer 
will be very convienent. 


As you have probably noticed we 
haven’t mentioned which platform to 
buy. While we are both strong advo- 
cates in our respective camps,.Daniel 
swears by PC’s and Winston Joves 
Macintoshes, we both concede that the 
brand of the computer you buy will not 
adversely affect the quality of work 
you produce. But read and allow us to 
convince you either way. Just remem- 
ber to buy what you are comfortable 
with. 

Daniel can be reached via e-mail 
“lemberg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu” . 
Winston can be reached via e-mail 
“b_j@jhunix.hcf jhu.edu’ . 
Comments, questions and concerns 
are accepted. 


Bring an Apple (or PC) Back to School 


PC’s Will Adapt to Many Scholastic Needs 


| Apples Allow You to Be More Fruitful 
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~ concious. This is at best a very minor 


Winston Wang 


Marketing strategy dictates that I 
have seven seconds to convince you 
that Macintosh is useful, unique, and 
ubiquitous. Though right now I have 
no clue how to do that. I could pull out 
facts and figures from independent 
research companies like Arthur D. 
Little, and Ingram Laboratories that 
state that Macintosh users are more 
productive and make fewer mistakes 
than Windows users, and that 
Macintoshes are cheaper and outper- 
form comparably equipped Windows 
machines, but no one I know will buy 
acomputer based on just those reports. 
Or I could say that traditionally Apple 
has been dominant in the educational 
field, but what does that really mean? 
Or I could just say that Macintoshes 
are cool and hope that that will be 
enough. I think, however, I will show 
you the consequences of those state- 
ments, because they are all true. 

Everyone knows that Macintoshes 
are user-friendly. That’s a given, hey - 
iteven smiles at you when you start up 
the computer. But Macintosh’s stron- 
gest point against DOS and Windows- 
based systems, is that the Macintosh 

ing System is the most intuitive 
and the easiest to learn. You spend less 
time learning how to use the program 
and more time using it. 

To me, Macintoshes just look cool. 
Apple has always been ergonomically 


point, but still, the PowerBook 500 


_ series is just unbelievably cool and 


~ stylish. (See July issue for review of 


the PB 500’s). . 
Daniel will tell you that there is 
more software out for the PCs—that’s 
true—but any software that’s older 
than four years isn’t really worth hav- 
today’s machine. I mean, do 


Me ‘you really need Wordstar and Spell, a 


PC word processor circa early ’80s? 


Besides almost all of the software that 
you will need are available on both 
platforms anyway, and software on the 
Macintosh does have the distinct ad- 
vantage of being smaller than their PC 
counterparts, saving you money by not 
requiring a larger hard drive. 

The biggest advantage of Apple 
being dominant in the educational mar- 
ket, is that old habits are hard to break, 
so even though Apple is trying to gain 
market share in the business world, 
they’re not abandoning their educa- 
tional market. Apple’s Higher Educa- 
tional discount has always been nice, 
but right now going through October 
17, 1994 is the Back to School ’94 
Promotional, and it is really sweet. 

**The following price quotes are 
CPP Level 2 for Johns Hopkins stu- 
dents, staff, and faculty only. ** The 
ideal student Macintosh, the Performa 
636 with 8 Mb of RAM and a CD- 
ROM drive, keyboard, 14" monitor, 
mouse and lots of software is only 
$1706.00. A lower model with 4 Mb 
less of RAM and no CD-ROM drive is 
$1404.00. A Power Macintosh 7100/ 
66 with 8 Mb of RAM, 250 Mb hard 
drive is with a CD-ROM drive, a 15" 
monitor, keyboard, mouse and soft- 
ware is $2613.00.[Read Apple Bytes 
(this issue)for details on Perfoma 636. | 

For more information and prices, 
visit the Office of Purchasing Services 
in Whitehead Hall (410) 516-8383. 
They can give you a copy of the com- 
plete price list and order numbers. 
When you have decided what you’re 
going to buy, visit the user consultants 
in the Krieger 170 Computer lab, with 
proof of registration (Hopkins ID). 
There you will be given a PIN number 
based on your Social Security number, 
and then just call Apple at 1-800-877- 
4433, ext. 701 and order your new 
baby. 

The bottom line is that Macintosh is 
simple. And simplicity is good. 


Daniel Lemberg 


Don’t listen to what Winston says, 
[see accompanying article on left] he is 
one of the brainwashed horde. Al- 
though Macintoshes have their points, 
PCsare superior in several major ways, 
which is why they dominate the mar- 
ket today. 

First and foremost is flexibility. 
Macintoshes are bought in predefined 
packages, and perform slightly above 
average in all categories. Later, if you 
need, say, a faster CPU (the brain of a 
computer), you buy a new machine. 
PCs, on the other hand, are very modu- 
lar. You can dictate what you want to 
spend your money on. If graphics are 
unimportant to you, you have the op- 
tion of slapping on a $20 VGA card. 
Alternately, you can reverently install 
a $1000 Megafast multi-function 
zillion color card with special hard- 
ware accelerators for CAD applica- 
tions. Apple gives you only one op- 
tion, an SVGA system built into the 
motherboard (and _ therefore 
unreplaceable) of approximately $200 
value. You can always buy a better PC 
than Macintosh, because you can 
choose the best components. Better 
yet, youchoose whether you need those 
components, rather than having your 
choice made for you. 

That $200 Macintosh SVGA sys- 
tem might be more than you want. Best 
of all, if at any time you change your 
mind, you just buy a new component, 
not a new machine. This ability to 
selectively upgrade extends your PCs 
life, making it much more economical 
in the long term—not that short term 
prices are bad at all. You can buy a 
cheap PC for $500, a reasonable one 
for $1200, a really great machine for 
$2000, and the best possible, beats- 
your-professor’s-workstation and ri- 
vals-the-mainframe-that-runs-the- 
campus to boot PC for $20,000 Unless 


you are anut like me, you want to stick 
in the below $2000 range. 

After you have great hardware, your 
second concern is great software. Dif- 
ferent people like different utilities; I 
can’t tell you that PCs have better or 
worse software than Macintoshes (and 
neither can anyone else). What you 
should know is that there are hundreds 
of times more software available for 
the PC platform than any other. In 
addition, most of the programs avail- 
able for the Macintosh have virtually 
identical Windows versions (for ex- 
ample, Word, Word Perfect, and 
Works). Another important factor is 
the stability of PC based programs, as 
opposed to the crash-prone 
Macintoshes. A nice word processor 
does you no good at all if it crashes 
halfway through your writing session. 

As a third important factor, con- 
sider how familiarity with a PC will 
benefit you beyond the obvious. You 
know PCs have the lion share of the 
computer market. This is even more 
true in the business arena, due to their 
flexibility. PC know-how translates to 
better job opportunities. Indeed, stud- 
ies show that PC knowledge is one of 
the largest differences between lower 
and higher income brackets. Most doc- 
tors, scientists, and engineers know 
how to operate a PC. Most secretaries 
and car mechanics don’t. Think about 
it. 

After this flood of logic (despite 
what Winston will tell you, there is 
nothing warm and fuzzy about buying 
a computer), I hope to have saved you 
from the seduction of the dark side of 
the force. Here are three ways to buy 
PC’s. First, you can call IBM, one of 
the larger manufacturers of PCs, at 1- 
301-341-0120. Second, you can graba 
computer magazine and flip through 
the advertisements. Third, there is an 
on-campus company that sells PC’s, 
reachable at 1-410-235-3020. 


Apple Bytes 


TV, CD, and IDE 


A Look at Apple’s New Macintosh 630's 


Winston Wang 


It seems this summer that I’ve been 
living up to the label ‘techno-slut’ that 
someone once so kindly (?) dubbed 
me. Between the Autodesk Expo in 
June and the Johns Hopkins Medical 
Institution Macintosh User Group’s 
meeting, I’ve seen quite a bit of new 
technologies before they’ve been re- 
leased to the public. Atthe MUG meet- 
ing I saw the QuickTake 100 digital 
camera, Photoshop 3.08 (code name: 
Tiger Mountain.),the PowerBook 150, 
the Macintosh 630s, and System 7.5 
(code name: Mozart). Since the Pow- 
ers-that-be have decreed that articles 
shalt not be 40+ column inches, I'l 
only discuss the Macintosh 630s. 

But I will first sum up System 7.5 
for you in 3 sentences. Take all the 
useful system extentions thathave been 
developed in the past (QuicKeys, 
WindowShade, Super Boomerang, 
NowMenus, SuperClock, MacTCP 
and QuickTime 2.0 ) add PowerTalk 
from System 7 Pro, QuickDraw GX 
and its new font handling abilities, and 
the incredible new help system, Apple 
Guide, that will take you by the hand 
and waltz you out of your problem, and 
you have System 7.5, which should be 
available in September. It will require 
at least 4 to 8 Mb of RAM and over 20 
Mb of hard drive space. (Still curious? 
E-mail me.) 

Now back to the 630s. First, the 
nomenclature. This is the Macintosh 
630 line. Apple will be marketing the 
630s through its three traditional mar- 
kets. The Quadra 630 is for businesses, 
the Perfoma 630 series is for homes, 
and the LC 630 is for education. A 
cavet is that Apple is also selling 
Performas to the educational market. 

For the most part all the systems are 
identical, 4 to 8 MB of RAM expand- 
able to 36, a250 or 350 MB hard drive, 
and a CD-ROM drive bay. There are 
two differences, one subtle, one sig- 
nificant. The subtle one is that in line 


with Apple’s policy, the Performas 


come bundled with a keyboard, moni- 
tor and extra software. The LC 630 
comes bundled with a 14" monitor. 
The significant one is that the CPU all 
of them are internally clocked doubled 
66/33MHz 68040. With the LC and 
Performa models having the FPU-less 





68LC040 variety. All other features 
are the same in all the configurations. 

The 630s are expandable. They have 
four expansion slots. One of them is a 
Communications Slot that will take 
either an Ethernet card for $99 or an 
internal $169 Apple Express 14.4-Kbs 
fax/modem. 

A second slot is for the $149 Apple 
Video System, which is a video-cap- 
ture card, that has a video port. The 
third is for the Apple Video/TV Sys- 
tem. For $199 you get a cable-ready 
TV tuner, you also get all of the the 
capabilites of the Apple Video Sys- 
tem. What is nice is the infrared remote 
that will change TV channels, play the 
CD-ROM drive and turn on your Mac. 
A sensor on the front of the computer 
case picks up the signals. 

All this nifty hardware also comes 
with nifty software that makes allows 
you to program when you want the TV 
turns on and change channels. Also 
you can set a password so you can 
prevent you roommate from watching 
your TV when you’re not around. 

The final is a standard LC proces- 
sor direct slot, which can take 66 MHz 
601 PowerPC upgrade card for $599 
orany other card ,like a MPEG decom- 
pression card, designed for it. 

With the 630, Apple has shown that 
it can adapt. The internal hard drive 
is an IDE (Integrated Drive Electron- 
ics) as opposed to SCSI (Small Com- 
puter Standard Interface). IDE is a PC 
standard and the drives are less expen- 
sive. The external drives and devices 
still run through a SCSI port. Most of 
the video technologies are a direct 

descendant of the now discontinued 
Macintosh TV. The clocked doubled 
‘040 chip is also new to the Mac 
world. 

The Macintosh 630 is designed to 
replace the 610s and 650s. And withall 
that it can do, Apple wants it to replace 
your TV, and CD player too. Market- 
ing the Performa 630 series as the ideal 
computer for most students.Apple has 
it listed first in it’s Back To School 
promotion. With those prices in effect, 
getting the Performa 636 CD-ROM 
bundle and a TV/Video turner card 
will cost less than $2000. This one will 
do really well. 

P.S.Somuchto say, andnot enough 
column inches. <sigh> ’til next time... 
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by Bob Lessick 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


[had never really thought of attend- 
ing a Star Trek convention until a 
friend of mine convinced me it might 
be wortha look. Afteracouple of calls, 
I was persuaded to head 10 miles north 
to the Hunt Valley Inn for the Shore 
Leave XVI convention. 


Parking Lots and Introductions 


| arrived at about 6 p.m. on Friday, 
July 8, the first day of the three-day 
convention. | was immediately struck 
bythe bumper stickers and vanity plates 
insthe parking lot. Window stickers 
suggested that some drivers graduated 
from fine institutions such as Starfleet 
Atademy, Ferengi Business School, 
and Vulcan Science Academy. I knew 
this convention was for the real hard- 
cdre fans. 

After meeting two friends, I went 
inside. The rooms were filled with 
dealers selling collectibles, a post of- 
fice offering Klingon Postal Station 
cancellations, and fans looking at mer- 
chandise. The male/female ratio ap- 
peared to be almost even, and while 
many fans wore costumes oruniforms, 
most did not. Some in costume wore 
quite elaborate Klingon uniforms, com- 
plete with detailed facial makeup. 

Inge Heyer has uniforms from all 
three series as well as the movies. Ms. 
Heyer, a data archive operations spe- 
cialist at the Space Telescope Science 
Institute on the Homewood campus, 
was on the planning committee for 
Shore Leave XVI, an event run by 
fans. She also serves as editor/pub- 
lisher of “Galactic 911,” a locally dis- 
tributed newsletter that covers Star 
Trek, science fiction, and scientific 
developments, 

Heyer prefers to wear her Next 
Generation uniform because it is com- 
fortable. She owns a red jacket from 
the movie that “looks very nice but it’s 
very hot.” She noted that some people 
appearing as Klingons have beautiful 
costumes, but they must be very un- 
comfortable, especially in the summer 
heat. 

Sashi German, a news/sports an- 





Heyer prefers to. wear 
her Next Generation 
uniform because it is 
comfortable. She owns 
a red jacket from the 
movie that “looks 
very nice but it’s 


very hot.” 








Sashi German, a news/ 
sports anchor for CBS 
radio in Philadelphia 
who just turned 28, 

also enjoys dressing for 
conventions. Her favorite 
costumes are her original 
series Captain Kirk shirt, 
Next Generation medical 
uniform and a “Star Trek: 
The Motion Picture” 


uniform.. 





chor for CBS radio in Philadelphia 
who just turned 28, also enjoys dress- 
ing for conventions. Her favorite cos- 
tumes are her original series Captain 
Kirk shirt (her “favorite character in 
all of Trek’’), Next Generation medi- 
cal uniform and a “Star Trek: The 
Motion Picture” uniform. 

Other regular convention goers en- 
joy the events without dressing up. 
Phil Giunta, a 23 year old LAN man- 
ager at Thomas Jefferson University 
in Philadelphia, attends about four 
conventions a year, usually in Penn- 
sylvania. Giunta is an avid fan and 
collector, but says, “I do not dress up 
in costumes, that to me is silly.” 


Peter David 


Downstairs at the Hunt Valley Inn 
is the registration desk and the rooms 
where many events took place. Sev- 
eral rooms were set up to show videos 
and movies and classic events. Many 
fans used those rooms to rest and 
relax— Star Trek Il: The Wrath of 
Khan” had many Friday night view- 
ers. One room was devoted to an art 
show, featuring very impressive paint- 
ings and drawings of Star Trek scenes 
or characters. Several drawings fea- 
tured artists’ conceptions of semi- 
intimate scenes, involving Data and 
Tasha Yar, for instance. 

Several rooms were devoted to 
panel discussions, At 8:00, Michael 
Jan Friedman and Peter David were 
leading a discussion called “TNG vs. 
DS9.” Both men are novelists (not 
script writers) who led a discussion 
on the relative merits and drawbacks 
of “Star Trek: The Next Generation” 
and “Star Trek: Deep Space Nine.” 

Peter David quickly took over the 
discussion. Mr. David is a popular 
novelist whose works include “The 
Siege” and “Q Squared.” He would 
use his outgoing personality and flam- 
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Star Trek Fans, Curious Tourists Explore Roddenbery’s Universe 


boyance to dominate the debate. 

Mr. David’s preferences immedi- 
ately became obvious toa standing room 
only audience. His discussion was lively, 
to say the least. He likes the Deep Space 
Nine characters and criticized the lack 
of character development on The Next 
Generation. Both novelists agreed that 
Dr. Pulaski (second season doctor played 
by Diana Muldaur) is easier to write for 
than Beverly Crusher. Both also agreed 
that the first season of Next Generation 
was very weak, but the show improved 
and was quite strong by the fourth or 
fifth season. 

Peter David noted that Gene 
Roddenberry created the original series 
as a “Wagon Train to the Stars.” The 
Next Generation was an extension of 
that. He further pointed out that Deep 
Space Nine was conceived as 
“Gunsmoke in Space.” At this point, 
Mr. David became really animated. He 
rhetorically asked, “Who’s the most 
interesting character on ‘Gunsmoke?’ 
The sheriff.” He continued, “Who’s the 
sheriff on Deep Space Nine?” He 
shouted loudly, “ODO!” He said that he 
focuses his novels on Odo, and that 
Captain Sisko was like the mayor, a 
rather boring character. He went on to 
note that if Odo’s the sheriff, Quark is 
Miss Kitty. 


Playing Poker with an Empath 


The discussion included many ques- 
tions and observations from the audi- 
ence on topics like whether or not Kira 
was a sexy character and the strange- 
ness of the Worf/Troi romance. The 
questions were interesting at times, but 
Peter David clearly stole the show. His 
sense of humor was quite apparent, and 
he uses it in his novels. He said he 
considered having the Diana Muldaur 
character fall down a Turbolift (a la 
“T_.A. Law”), and that he once wrote a 
scene where Chief O’Brien is playing 
poker with Deanna Troi, among others, 
mumbling to himself that he can’t be- 
lieve he’s playing poker with anempath. 
Later that night, he previewed a movie 
he wrote called “Odyssey.” It stars 
George Takei and is expected out in 
film or video form this fall. 

Many were struck by Mr. David’s 





In fact, he has. met 
David, and commented, 
“T got some advice from 
him a few months ago 
while in the process of 
writing my Trek novel I 
hope to get published 


within three years.” 





Terry Farrell Talks About Herself and DS9 


Excerpts from a Q and A Session at Trek Shore Leave Convention 


by Sashi German 

Special to the News-Letter 

' Ms. German is a news/sports an- 
thor for CBS radio in Philadelphia 
who has kindly provided the News- 
Letter with notes on Terry Farrell's 
talk at Shore Leave XVI in Hunt Val- 
ley, Md. on July 9. 


* Terry was lively, very energetic 
on stage and very, very beautiful. (She 
wears glasses, gang!) Men were pri- 
marily the ones who asked her ques- 
tions, usually beginning with “You are 
the most beautiful actress ever to ap- 





pear on Star Trek...” Says she is from 





James Kirk’s home state of Iowa. 
—She started by saying that she 
would do at this, her second conven- 
tion, what Brent Spiner says he does 
at cons: tell some truths, tell some 
lies, and hope to make the audience 
laugh. (She noted that she saw Brent 
at acon once and that he lied a lot.) 
—Over the summer, she took her 
vacation in the Hawaiian Islands and 
caught a big fish off the island of 
Kauai She is now officially a deep- 
sea fisherman as a result. 
—Commented that the make-up 
people complain when she gets too 
much of a suntan because her spots 
don’t show up when applied. 


Paramount 


—NMetactress Marina Sirtis two years 
before going for the Deep Space Nine 
role. Says when she told Marina she 
was trying out for the job, Marina told 
her, “It’s a big thing you’re getting 
yourself into.” 

—Started her career as amodelat the 
age of 17. Took acting lessons with her 
first series “Paper Dolls” at the age of 
20. 

—Mentioned that Jonathan Frakes 
will be directing the second episode of 
DS9 (Aaah, so he CAN find work after 
TNG!) 

—Rick Berman (producer) has made 
itclearto herthat she has no control over 
the “Hair Issue.” She has to keep her 
hair behind her shoulders in a tie be- 
cause if she wears her hair down, she 
would be SO good looking that no one 
would take her character seriously. 

—Says she is a Star Trek fan...saw 


_ Star Trek VI:The Undiscovered Coun- 


try the first day it was out, sitting in the 
front row and screaming and crying 
with everyone else. 

—Says she would like to see more 
done between the Dax and Sisko char- 
acters since Sisko seems so uncomfort- 
able with her sex change. 

—wWants more personal stuff be- 
tween Dax and Kira, and would like to 
see Dax and Quark go on a little trip 
together. 

—Quark is her favorite character. 

—Says she did some of her own 
fighting in the Klingon episode 
“Bloodoath.” However, due to shoot- 
ing schedule conflicts, it was adouble in 
the episode that actually aired. 

—She and the rest of the DS9 cast 
have signed standard six-year contracts. 

—Says she has no intention of ever 
directing, Feels it’s aheavy job as itis to 
be an actress, and that she doesn’t want 
to put up with producers and the like 
yelling at her, 

—"Camelot” and “The Omen” are 
her two favorite books. “Dracula” was 
her favorite as a child. 
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Paramount 


Captain Kirk (William Shatner) greets a Klingon ‘friend’ in “Star Trek VI: The Undiscovered 
Country.” Shatner is slated to play opposite Captain Picard (Patrick Stewart) in 
“Generations,” the next Star Trek feature film. 


charisma and insights. Inge Heyer said 
that David “has strong opinions and a 
quick tongue,” but she said she usually 
agrees with him. Jon Bright, a Hopkins 
grad student in computer science, 
thought his discussion was the 
highpoint of Friday night at the con- 
vention. He recalled David’s insights 
on how the original series went down- 
hill when Roddenberry left the show, 
but the Next Generation didn’t get 
better until Roddenberry was no longer 
involved. 

Phil Giunta, who did not attend 
Shore Leave, agreed that Peter David 
isa “unique fellow.” In fact, he has met 


David, and commented, “I got some 
advice from him a few months ago 
while in the process of writing my Trek 
novel I hope to get published within 
three years.” 


Actors and Actresses 


Terry Farrell, who plays Dax on 
Deep Space Nine, was one of the fea- 
tured guests on stage Saturday. Sashi 
German’s notes from her talk are 
printed in a related article on this page. 

Stars are often a big draw for con- 
ventions, particularly stars who are 
willing to sign autographs. David 


Henderson, a 17 year old computer 
consultant in Peoria, Ill. who will start 
college this fall, has only been to one 
convention, but was quite happy to get 
George Takei (Sulu)’ s signature on a 
picture. He exclaimed, “He even per- 
sonalized it.” 

Inge Heyer won’t name names but 
clearly prefers stars who are “fan 
friendly” and don’t mind mixing in 
crowds. She has a definite aversion to 
stars who make half their salary off 
two hour appearances but won’t take 
the time to sign autographs. 


Continued on Page 5 


New and Old Generation Meet 


by Laura Greening 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Although Paramount pulled the plug 
on the highly successful Next Genera- 
tion series after seven seasons, fans of 
Star Trek have a major movie and a 
new series to look forward to in up- 
coming months. 

“Star Trek: Generations” will be 
the first film to feature cast members of 
the original “Star Trek” series and 
“Star Trek: The Next Generation.” It 
will be the bridge to a series of major 
motion pictures featuring the Next 
Generation cast. In fact, Paramount 
plans to film a new Next Generation 
movie every fifteen months. 

The “Generations” film is sched- 
uled for a November 18 theater re- 
lease. The script of the movie has been 
the subject of quite a bit of discussion, 
particularly onthe internetnewsgroups. 
Apparently, a copy of what is believed 
to be the movie script was posted on 
the rec.arts.startrek.current newsgroup, 
followed by alengthy discussion thread 
on the ethics of posting a copyrighted 
script. 

Copies of the script have been dis- 
tributed at collections, and many fans 
have either chosen to ignore it or have 


gone ahead and read it. Many fans who 
have read it have been somewhat dis- 
appointed. 

Many details about the film have 
already been made public. Director 
David Carson calls it “an action movie, 
a psychological drama, history, and 
thriller.” Three members of the origi- 
nal cast have roles in the film, includ- 
ing James Doohan (Scotty) and Walter 
Koenig (Chekoy). 

The bignews is that William Shatner 
is on board. In fact, Captain James T. 
Kirk from the 23rd century Enterprise 
meets Captain Jean-Luc Picard (Patrick 
Stewart) of the 24th century Enter- 
prise, through the appearance of a time 
anomaly. Both join forces to battle a 
villanous scientistnamed Soran, played 
by Malcolm McDowell. 

According to Patrick Stewart, Picard 
meeting Kirk is somwhat along the 
lines of a British general recognizing 
Field Marshal Montgomery from hav- 
ing seen a photograph. Shatner may be 
less aware of that significance, since 
this movie likely marks the end of his 
days as Jim Kirk. 

Other characters from the original 
series were originally written in, but 
only Shatner’s part was significant. 
Leonard Nimoy and DeForest Kelley 


turned down the project because their 
parts were very small. 

Come January, Deep Space Nine 
will no longer be the only Star Trek 
series on weekly television. “StarTrek: 
Voyager” will feature a ship that’s 
well...notas well-equippedas the U.S.S. 
Enterprise. Although the premise and 
the names of the characters have been 
released, casting is not yet complete. 

The big news is that for the first 
time in Trek history, the lead role of 
starship captain will be female. Cap- 
tain Elisabeth Janeway is rumored to 
be a Kirk-like character—leading her. 
ship through a remote region of space. 
Although no actress has been selected, 
rumors have been floating through the 
internetnewsgroups. Some have specu- 
lated that Kirstie Alley would be con- 
sidered, but that appears unlikely Other 
popular rumors center around Kate 
Jackson of “Charlie’s Angels” fame 
and Lindsay Wagner from “The Bionic 
Woman.” 

The character of first officer will be 
named Tom Paris, arogue-like charac- 
ter who apparently agreed to be second 
incommand only as a favor to Janeway. 
Other main characters include an Asian 
operations officer as well as a Native 
American crew member. 


The Trek Continues on Internet 


Seven Newsgroups Provide Forum for Trek Fans 


by News-Letter staff 


Fans of Star Trek need not go to 
conventions to discuss aspects of the 
television shows and movies. There 
are at least seven internet newsgroups 
devoted entirely to internet Trek talk. 
Hundreds of messages are posted daily. 
Here is a guide to the newsgroups, 
followed by a glossary of commonly 
used definitions. 

Rec.arts.startrek.current covers 
trivia about anything relating to the 
series or movies that has been released 
within the last four years. This is prob- 
ably the most popular newsgroup. The 


supposed scriptto the upcoming “Gen- 
erations” film has been posted here, 
along with a long follow-up discus- 
sion regarding the ethics of posting a 
copyrighted script. Here is also where 
fans argue such topics as who was the 
better ship’s doctor, Pulaski (Diana 
Muldaur) or Crusher (Gates 
McFadden). Posters seem to heavily 
favor Dr. Pulaski. 
Rec.arts.startrek.fandom is the 
place for discussing collectibles and 
conventions. The newsgroup contains 
information regarding upcoming con- 
ventions, and details about recently 
completed ones: Fans looking tocom- 


Zlossary of Commonly Used Trek — 
"Abbreviations 


Star Trek (The Original Series) 
Star Trek:The Next Generation 
Star Trek: Deep Space Nine 


‘Star Trek Voyager. The series that will replace TNG 
on Paramount (see article on this page). 





Star Trek (The Motion Picture) 

Star Trek Ul: The Wrath of Khan 
Star Trek Il: The Search for Spock 
‘Star Trek IV: The Voyage Home 

___ Star Trek V: The Final Frontier | 
VI: The Undiscovered Country 


plete a card set or obtain other odd 
items often post here. 

Rec.arts.startrek.misc deals with 
everything that doesn’t obviosly fall 
into one of the other categories. This 
is a very popular group, as well— 
many messages are often crossposted 
to this group and one other. This 
would be the place to discuss the 
actors (Stewart vs. Shatner) as well as 
odd trivia from the original series, 
such as Spock’s mother’s name or 
Scotty’s middle name. 

Rec.arts.startrek.tech is for the 
hardcore sci-fi fans, with the empha- 
sis on science. If you’ve always 
wanted to discuss the physics behind 
warp drive, this newsgroup is adream 
come true. This groupis full of techno- 
babble about tricorders, phasers, pho- 
ton torpedoes, dilithium crystals, 
transparent aluminum...well, you get 
the idea. 

Rec.arts.startrek.info is a restricted 
newsgroup designed to contain seri- 
ous news and information about Star 
Trek projects or actors. It is restricted 
in the sense that submissions must go 
through an approval step before they 
are posted. 

Rec.arts.startrek.reviews is alsore- 
stricted and contains full length, news- 
paper-style reviews of episodes, films 
or novels. 

Alt.startrek.creative is the site of 
original fiction by Star Trek fans, as 
well as the place for discussing the 
merits of said fiction. Often discus- 
sions involving real script writers end 
up here as well. 

Other related newsgroups include 
alt.ensign.wesley.die.die.die and 
alt.sexy.bald.captains. The signifi- 
cance of each group is self-explana- 
tory 
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So What is the Boumi Temple? 


The Recorder of this Organization Speaks with the News-Letter 


By Mark Binker 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Ifyou travel North on Charles Street 
from Hopkins for two or three miles, 
you will run across the Boumi temple. 
It is a rather large gray building that 
houses an organization of which many 
students have never heard. Baltimore 
Boumi Temple Recorder Clifford 
Stevens was kind enough to provide 
the News—Letter with information on 
his organization. 


Beginnings 


Boumi’s may be more familiar to 
some as SShriners. Their organization’s 
history dates back almost 200 hundred 
years, and is deeply routed in free 
masonry. In fact, all members of the 
Boumi organization are masons, spe- 
cifically members of the Scottish or 
York right masons. 

The Boumi organization was started 





by two doctors who were not satisfied 
with the activities of regular freema- 
sonry. They wanted to create a higher 
order of free masonry. 

The word Boumi is arabic for 
“Owl.” The reason that arabic was 
chosen has to do with the founders’ 
choice to call as an ancient arabic 
order. In fact, the temple itself is called 
a mosque. However, the organization 
is notreligious in nature and the temple 
is not used for religious purposes. 

There are some protocols that the 
Boumis obey, in regard to addressing 





“We are not an secret 
organization” says Boumi 
Temple Recorder Stevens, 
“but we are an 


organization with secrets.” 





Alex Berg/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
The Boumi organization is based on fun, fellowship, and 
philanthropy. 


The Trek Continues 


More Scenes From the Shore Leave XVI 


Continued from Page 4 


On the other hand, Sashi German is 
willing to name names. Her favorites 
are Nana Visitor (Kira), Marina Sirtis 
(Troi), and George Takei. She ob- 
served, “They are lively and animated 
on stage and they do not ‘talk down’ to 
their audience.” She continued, “They 
also take the time to thank the fans for 
their involvement.” For the opposite 
reason, her least favorite actors are 
Jonathan Frakes (Riker) and Michael 
Dorn (Worf). “They are obnoxious on 
stage, they make fun of questions be- 
ing asked, and will rudely ignore some 
of them and move on to others.” She 
said she’s seen each several times and 
they never change. 


“My Worst Nightmares” 


Most attendees recommend con- 
ventions to all fans of Trek. A few 
Hopkins students were more skepti- 
cal. Sarah Manchester is a 22 year old 
math major who graduated from 
Hopkins in May. She attended Shore 
Leave after seeing an announcement 
inthe City Paper, mainly out of curios- 
ity. She said, “I wanted to see if the 
stereotype was completely true and to 
do something different, and I do like 
Star Trek.” After attending, she said 
somewhat jokingly, “My worst night- 
mares were confirmed.” Still, Ms. 
Manchester did buy a Starfleet Acad- 
emy window sticker and is a fan who 
likes Deep Space Nine the best. 
 BryanBeachisaHopkinsundergrad 
entering his junior year who avidly 
reads the Star Trek newsgroups on the 
internet. He’s never attended a con- 
vention, and finds the Saturday Night 
Live parody of convention goers quite 





humorous, noting that even some of 
the people who post on internet are a 
bit “out there.” He is a very avid fan of 
the original series, pointing out that the 
plots and acting were of a higher cali- 
ber, despite the low budget special 
effects. He said thatmany ofhis friends 
at Hopkins are big fans, commenting, 
“T know quite a few Trekkies—it’s 
amazing that a lot are from the old 
reruns.” He said the new series epi- 
sodes often rely too heavily on techno- 
babble. 

Sashi German, Phil Giunta, and 
Inge Heyer strongly recommend con- 
ventions, even to the casual fans. Ms. 
German particularly recommends fan- 
run conventions to professionally run 
ones. She observed, “Fan-run conven- 
tions are by far the best because they 
are three days instead of two (truly a 
weekend event) and often have three 
or four events going on at the same 
time as opposed to “Creation” which 
often has only one event going at one 
time.” 

Ms. Heyer is involved in the plan- 
ning committees of Shore Leave and 
an upcoming event in Norfolk, Va.. 
Both are fan-run. She grew up in Ger- 
many, later lived in Japan, and has 
been attending conventions since com- 
ing to America in 1982. She usually 
serves as the science chair and is re- 
sponsible for booking scientific expert 
speakers, often from Space Telescope. 

She is currently heavily involved in 
planning the big “E” Con in Norfolk 
on the weekend of October 28. The 
project will help raise money to deco- 
rate the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Enter- 
prise with memorabilia from the Star 
Trek movies and series. 

As for my impression of Shore 
Leave, I only attended one night, soit’s 
a bit hard to assess. I love to “people 


each other. Regular masons are ad- 
dressed as “brother” and are called 
brother masons. Boumis address each 
other as “lord.” 


To Become a Boumi 


In order to become a Boumi you 
must first be a Scottish or York right 
free mason. The Boumi Temple se- 
lects from among applicants, and 
Stevens says that they select the best 
from an already select group of men. 
“We like to think...we are choosing the 
best men in the community.” 

There are no monetary contribu- 
tions required, and Stevens says the 
members of the temple represent “a 
cross section of almost any occupation 
that is available. You can’t think of 
many vocations that are not members 
of the shrine.” Membership is based on 
fellowship. 


Philanthropy 


The Shrine organization is not only 
organized for fun and fellowship, but 
also for philanthropy. The Boumi or- 
ganization sponsors 22 hospitals 
throughout North America that spe- 
cialize in pediatric orthopedics and 
burnrehabilitation. The closest of these 
centers to Hopkins is in Philadelphia, 
and associated with Temple Univer- 
sity. 

Clinics are held by the organiza- 
tions, which bring doctors from the 
Boumi-affiliated hospitals as well as 
local doctors to the local temples like 
the one in Baltimore. These screenings 








The Boumi Temple is located about three miles north of Homewood campus. The organiza- 
tion sponsors 22 pediatric hospitals in North America. 


If a child is accepted into 


the hospital, the Boumi 


organization pay all costs 


associated with treatement 


look for children in which the hospitals 
“can make a difference in the child’s 
life” says Stevens. Ifachildis accepted 
into the hospital, the Boumi organiza- 
tion pays all costs associated with 
treatement, including transportation for 
parent and child to the hospitals. Nei- 


ther the parents or third party insur- 
ance agents pay the Boumi organiza- 
tion for those services. 

The Boumi hospitals are teaching 
hospitals. The circus that the organiza- 
tion sponsors helps to raise funds for 
the Shriner’s choosen philanthropy. 
The hospitals are leaders in treating 
pediatric burn injuries, and have helped 
develop the skin cloning technique 
that is frequently used today. 


What They are Not 


Stevens stressed that the organiza- 


tion is not racist nor is it only for the 
rich and wealthy. It is an all male 
organization, mainly because it draws 
its members from free masons, which 
are all male organizations. While ma- 
sonry is world-wide, the Boumi orga- 
nization is only in North America. 

“We are not a secret organization,” 
says Stevens, “but we are an organiza- 
tion with secrets.” The Boumis do 
have secret handshakes and passwords 
in order for one member to recognize 
another. 


Hopkins vs. Great Britain, Study vs. Sludge 


By Marni Soupcoff 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


I spent the first third of my summer 
backpacking through Britain. I’m 
spending the second third of my sum- 
mertaking aclass at Hopkins. Strangely 
enough, I’ve found the two summer 
activities remarkably similar. In fact, 
after close examination of the afore- 
mentioned summer pursuits, “I’ve be- 
gun to suspect that taking a summer 
class at Hopkins may actually be the 
more enjoyable of the two. Difficult to 
believe? Sound as though the more 
crucial bits of my brain have been 
melted by the Baltimore sun? Well, 
read on and find out why taking a 
summer course at Hopkins is actually 
more fun than backpacking through 
Britain. 

First of all, there’s transportation. I 
had a few small problems with the 
transportation in the United Kingdom. 
The trains are fantastic - fully equipped 
with buffet - cars and washrooms for 
passengers’ comfort. However, with- 
out meaning to sound picky, I have to 
say that I prefer washrooms whose 
contents do not come oozing out from 
under the door. I don’t care to specu- 
late about the make-up of the icky 
liquid that seemed to flow from the 
bathroom of every train I took. Suffice 
it to say that it was a point against the 
UK. 


Another point against the backpack- 
ing trip was the train strikes. Not only 
was service disrupted for entire days, 
but when I was there, a fire mysteri- 
ously broke out at a rail station the day 
after a strike-induced shutdown, lead- 
ing to delays, problems, and this trav- 
eler being stuck on a train for twelve 
full hours. To top it off, traveling 
through Britain entails taking a very 
long flight home, and whenever you 
take a very long flight anywhere, you 
run the risk of sitting near less than 
ideal travel companions. In my case, I 
ended up sitting in front of a substan- 
tial Lothian woman who had about six 
too many brandies, sang “I’m in the 
Mood for Love” at the top of her voice, 
became violently ill, then collapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

Then, there’s Hopkins. While it is 
true that Hopkins transportation is not 
always the best, it has definite advan- 
tages over that of Britain. The Hopkins 
shuttle is often a little tardy, but never 
once have I seen liquid sludge swim- 
ming across the shuttle floor. The 
shuttle drivers themselves are some- 
times a little curt and I have my own 
personal theory that one or two of them 
gettheirkicks by driving circles around 
the Rotunda parking lot without actu- 
ally going in. However, at least they 
drive and they have the decency to 
refrain from setting fire to important 
buildings. Finally, the absence of 


Chicks’ Picks 
Canadian Style—CFL Week 5 


Well, football is back, Canadian 
style. Last year’s sports editors, Hadley 
Kruczek and Jen Consilvio, are back 
for this issue only to try their luck at 
picking CFL games. Former Quiz 
Master Bob Lessick has the honour of 
being the “dumb guy” for CFL week 5 
and will attempt the impossible task of 
outpicking Jen and Hadley. The win- 
ner gets nothing more than a chance to 
gloat, whil the loser gets thrown into 
the not-so-clean waters of Toronto’s 
harbour. 

Hadley, having attended three CFL 
games at Memorial Stadium, seems to 
have the clear advantage, despite mov- 
ing last week to New York, anon-CFL 
city. Jen, however, said she did so well 
withthe American games that she plans 
to expand her football horizons to 
Canada and the CFL. She still objects 
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of you may have noticed that some of 
the week 5 games actually took place 
on Wednesday or Thursday night. The 
picks were made before the games 
were played—no one would believe 
we’d cheat, eh? 


CFL Week 5 


Calgary at Ottawa +14 

Winnipeg at Toronto +4.5 
Saskatchewan +7 at Edmonton 
Sacramento +7 at British Columbia 
Shreveport +11 at Hamilton 
Baltimore at Las Vegas +1.5 


Hadley’s Picks: Calgary (they beat 
the Colts), Winnipeg (the quarterback 
guy), Saskatchewan (underdog), Sac- 
ramento (B.C. hadademoralizing loss), 
Shreveport (with the points), Balti- 
more (totally-all the way). 


Jen’s picks: Calgary (got to go with 
Flutie), Toronto (Argonauts is a cool 
name), Edmonton (Rough Riders is a 


dumb name), Sacramento (going with 


the American team), Hamilton, Balti- 
more {of course), 


“Bob'sPicks: Cain Cac tidns 
colours), Winnipeg (the Blue Bomb- 
ers quarterback is a stud), Edmonton 
(Gretzky’s old team!?), British Co- 
lumbia (nobody confuses these Lions 
with Detroit’s), Hamilton (he drove 
through there once), aes nisi 
CFL. Nr mith’ ahem 


drunken Scottish women who sing and 
then vomit on you is another definite 
point in Hopkins’ favor. 

And then we have the food. The 
less said about British food, the better. 
I suppose the gist of the trouble with 
the fare to be found in the United 
Kingdom can be summed up in one 
word: haggis. Now we all know that 
Hopkins food is not exactly exquisite 
and the discriminating gourmet would 
certainly be well-advised to avoid the 
Terrace Court Café, at least no Hopkins 
dining facility has, to my knowledge, 
ever served goat intestines. And if they 
have, atleast they ’ve been good enough 
to pretend it was something else. 

Besides, while British food is ex- 
pensive and disconcertingly full of 
sweetcom and kidneys (tunaand sweet 
corn sandwiches, sweet corm pizza, 
steak and kidney pie...) Hopkins food 
is...Well, all right, it’s expensive too, 
but as far as its contents go, sweet com 











































By Janet Singleton 
College Press Service 


One in six women born in the late 
50s will never have children, the 
Census bureau estimates, and if the 
trend continues, that generation will 
have almost twice the percentage of 
non-moms than the previous one. 
But what about women born in the 
early °70s who are today’s college 
seniors? Will even more childless 
couples emerge from the younger 
generation as well? 

The answers arecomplicated. One 
reason is the more childbearing years 
a woman has ahead of her, the more 
difficult it is to predict whether she’ ll 
have children. Mostchildless women 
under 40 plan to have children in the 
future, but a certain percentage will 
not succeed or will change their 
minds. 

The Census Bureau estimates up 
to 24 percent, almost one in four, of 
women now age 18-24 will never 
have children. Only 8 percent of 
women in their grandmothers’ gen- 
eration were childless. 

Still, the class of ’94 is just getting 
started, and many graduates are un- 
sure of where they’ ll end up. ‘‘Most 
of my friends are more worried about 
getting dates than getting marri 
said senior Kenny Baer of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. “Children 
seem way off in the distant fu 

But the Bureau tends to be a good 
guesser when it comes to population 
patterns. Twelve years ago, its fig- 














percentof women, then 25-29, would 
remain childless. Today 19 percent 
of these women remain childless. 





From the Baby Boom 
to the New Baby Bust 
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and kidneys are reassuringly scarce. 
An there’s even a classy Hopkins gold 
card for those who want to eat at 
Hopkins during the summer. I got one, 
and though it seems to work more or 
less like a normal meal card, I have no 
doubt that it will bring me infinitely 
more prestige, style, wealth, and busi- 
ness clients that [had before. If you pay 
them enough, they’ll even give you a 
free pair of plastic sunglasses. Who 
knows, if you: paid them and extra lot 
of money, they might even let you buy 
two pre-packaged items at the snack 
bar. The point is that eating at Hopkins 
offers more perks than does eating in 
Britain and involves fewer animal in- 
sides. 

So, there you have it—summer 
backpacking through Britain versus 
summer at Hopkins. The comparison 
has been made and, over all, summer at 
Hopkins comes out on top. A new 
tourist industry has been born. 





ceptable among college students of 
the ’90s, said Leslie Lafayette, of the 
ChildFree Network, in Roseville, Ca- 
lif. Lafayette works to debunk what 
she says are the idealistic myths of 
parenthood, and show people child- 
lessness can be a rewarding option. 
“When I speak at colleges, I’m 
hearing moreand more young people 
saying they’re not going to have kids 
because they don’t like what’s going 
on in society,” she said. ‘‘Their 
attitude is they won’t have control 
over what happens to the child.’’ 

“Personally, I don’t want chil- 
dren,”’ said Clint Talbott, an editor at 
the University of Colorado-Boulder’s 
Colorado Daily. *‘I don’t want them 
to mess up my life. And I’m worried 
about the environment.”’ 

Roxanne Hawn, 26, and her hus- 
band Tom, both of Denver, have 
been married for two years and are 
worried about the economy and 
safety. ‘*I don’t know how people 
can afford kids,’’ she said. “‘It’s a 
dangerous world. I would be afraid 
my child would get killed.’’ 

College-educated women like 
Roxanne are less likely to have chil- 
dren than their less-schooled coun- 






thacigite a0 ae rente ical 
U.S. Census Bureau figures. 4 

A college education is a more 
powerful determinant of whether and 
when a woman has children, than 
race or religion. Women in graduate 
Sc aanthaees sien ara 
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by Negativland 
The Letter ‘U’ and the Numeral ‘2’ 


As Duchamp pointed out many 
years ago, the act of selection can be a 
form of inspiration as original and 
significant as any other. Throughout 
our various mass mediums, we now 
find many artists who work by select- 
ing existing cultural material to col- 
lage with, to create with, and to com- 
ment with. In general, this continues to 
be a direction that both “serious” and 
popular artists like. But is it theft? Do 
artists, for profit or not, have the right 
to freely “sample” from an already 
“created” electronic environment that 
surrounds them for use in their own 
work? 

The psychology of art has always 
favored fragmentary “theft” in a way 
that does not engender a loss to the 
owner. In fact, most artists speak freely 
about the amount of stuff they have 
stolen at one time or another. In the 
realm of ideas, techniques, styles, etc., 
most artists know that stealing (or call 
it “being influenced” if you want to 
sound legitimate) is not only OK, but 
desirable and even crucial to creative 
evolution. This proven route to progress 
has prevailed among artists since art 
began and will not be denied. To cre- 
ators, it is simply obvious in their own 
experience. 

Now some will say there is a big 
difference between stealing ideas, tech- 
niques, and styles, which are not easily 
copyrighted, and stealing actual mate- 
rial, whichis easily copyrighted. How- 
ever, aside from the copyright deter- 
rence factor which now prevails 
throughout our law-bound industries, 
wecan find nothing intrinsically wrong 
with an artist deciding to incorporate 
existing “art” samples into their own 
work. The fact that we have economi- 
cally motivated laws does not neces- 


sarily make it an undesirable artistic 


move. In fact, this kind of theft has a 


well-respected tradition in arts extend- 


ing back to the Industrial Revolution. 
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logue with their material environment. 
And that “material” environment be- 
gan to grow in strange new ways. 
Appropriation in the arts has now 
spanned the entire century, crossing 
mediumistic boundaries, and con- 
stantly expanding in emotional rel- 
evance from beginning to end, regard- 
less of therise and fall of “style fronts.” 
It flowered through the collage, Dada’s 
found objects and concept of 
detournment, and peaked in the visual 
artist mid-century with Pop Art’s ap- 
propriation of mass culture icons and 
mass media imagery. Now, at the end 
of this century, it is in music where we 
find appropriation raging anew as a 
major creative method and legal con- 
troversy. 

We think it’s about time that the 
obvious aesthetic validity of appro- 
priation begins to be raised in opposi- 
tion to the assumed preeminence of 





Appropriators claim the 
right to create with mirrors 





copyright laws prohibiting the free re- 
use of cultural material. Has it oc- 
curred to anyone that private owner- 
ship of the mass media is a bit of a 
contradiction in terms? 
Artists have always perceived the 
environment around them as both in- 
spiration to act and as raw material to 
mold and remold. However, this par- 
ticular century has presented us with a 
new kind of influence in the human 
environment. We arenow allimmersed 
in an ever-growing media environ- 
ment — an environment just as real 
and just as affecting as the natural one 
from which it somehow sprang. To- 
day, we are surrounded by canned 
images, music, and text. My television 
set recently told me that 70 to 80 per- 
cent of our population now gets most 
of their information about the world 
from their television sets. Most of out 
opinions are no longer born out of our 
own experience. They are received 


_ opinions. Large increments of out daily 


sensory input are not focused on the 
physical reality around us, but on the 
media that saturate it. As artists, we 
find this new, electrified environment 
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The Tape Beetles Are Ripping Other People Off 
(But Not Doing It at Their Own Expense) 


by the Tape-beatles 


Plagiarists 


Ideas don’t come out of thin air. 
They come out of individual experi- 
ence, which is shaped by the culture 
the individual resides in. If you’re go- 
ing to claim that you made something 
up out of the blue and that nobody had 
any influence on you, it seems obvious 
that this simply can’t be the case. Ev- 
erything that’s been thought of influ- 
ences us all. We use things in different 
combinations tomake something that’s 
newer than what already exists. 

When someone makes a book, or 
draws a picture, and then sells it, ina 
sense they’re selling the material sup- 
port that helps the thing exist physi- 
cally, transportably. But the cultural 
part, the part that people are really 
buying it for — not the physical com- 
pact disc or the physical marks on 
paper — becomes part of the con- 
sciousness of the consumer. Their 
minds come to “own” it in some deep 
sense. Maybe in some cultures selling 
cultural experience would be unthink- 
able; primitive cultures, for example, 
where song and dance are a shared 
experience. Everyone participates. 
Here “culture” is merely passively 
consumed. 

We don’t repackage old Beatles 
material as our own; instead, we per- 
form what we sometimes call “recom- 
binant” techniques on them, creating 
what are definitely new works, made 
out of previously finished products. 

We don’t spend time going after 
particular people, so much as we go 
after some broad trend in the political 
and cultural climate. Marketing is one 
of the most influential things in our 
culture. Perfect strangers have become 
household names. We are just as inter- 
ested in the ideas we sample as by the 
sounds themselves. I’m sure the Tape- 
beatles would sound very odd to people 
who don’t speak English, for example. 
I don’t think that’s a bad thing. 

It’sacollective vision because we’re 
not the only ones doing it; we are not 
the first people to do this and we won’t 
be the last. The practice of taking work 
from one context and using it for other 
than its intended purpose is as old as 
the hills. The only difference between 


irresistibly worthy of comment, criti- 
cism, and manipulation. 

The act of appropriating from this 
media assault represents a kind of lib- 
eration from our status as helpless 
sponges which is so desired by the 
advertisers who pay for it all. It is a 
much-needed form of self-defense 
against one-way, corporate consoli- 
dated media barrage. Appropriation 
sees media itself as a telling source and 
subject, to be captured, rearranged, 
even manipulated, and injected back 
into the barrage by those who are sub- 
jected to it. Appropriators claim the 
right to create with mirrors. 

Our corporate culture, on the other 
hand, is determined to reach the end of 
this century while maintaining its eco- 
nomically dependent view that there is 
something wrong with all this. How- 
ever, both perceptually and philosophi- 
cally, it remains an uncomfortable 
wrenching of common sense to deny 
that when something hits the airwaves 
it is literally in the public domain. The 
fact that the owners of culture and its 
material distribution can claim this is a 
tribute to their ability to restructure 
common sense for maximum profit. 

Our cultural evolution is no longer 
allowed to unfold in the way that pre- 
copyright culture always did. True, 
folk music, for example, is no longer 
possible. The original folk process of 
incorporating previous melodies and 
lyrics into constantly evolving songs is 
impossible when melodies and lyrics 
are privately owned. We now exist in 
a society so choked and inhibited by 
cultural property and copyright pro- 
tections that the very idea of mass 
culture is now primarily propelled by 
economic gain and the rewards of 
ownership. To be sure, when these 
laws came about, there were bootleg- 
ging abuses to be dealt with, but the 
self-serving laws that resulted have 
criminalized the whole idea of making 
one thing out of another. 

Our dense, international web of 
copyrightrestrictions was initiated and 
lobbied through the Congresses of the 
world, not by anyone who makes art, 
but by the parasitic middlemen of cul- 
ture — the corporate publishing and 
management entities who saw an op- 
portunity to enhance their own and 


us and just about any other cultural 
work is that we say we’re plagiarizing 
and we make a big point of it. We hope 
that in doing so we can shed light on the 
nature of the creative process a little 
bit. 

Creativity and originality really 
have nothing to do with each other. 
Baking a cake is a creative act: Your 
mother may have used the same recipe 
as a thousand other women, but it’s 
still a creative act. Creativity is choice 
and selection. Creativity occurs in pla- 
giarism because you have to choose 
creatively what to plagiarize. So, a 
person’s creative personality comes in 
through the back door, so to speak, 
because they’re making choices, just 
like conventionally “creative” artists 
are. 
Walter Benjamin deals a lot with 
the idea of the original in an essay he 
wrote in the 1930s called “The Work 
of Art in the Age of Reproduction.” 
The medium he was addressing in that 
essay was the motion picture, but I 
think the things he raises are really 
pertinent to our concerns. He defines 





client’s income by exploiting wonder- 
fully human activity that was proceed- 
ing naturally around them as it always 
had — the re-use of culture. These 
cultural representers — the lawyers 
behind the administrators, behind the 
artists — have succeeded in mining 
every possible peripheral vein of mon- 
etary potential in their art properties. 
All this is lobbied into law under the 
guise of upholding the interests of the 
artists in the marketplace, and Con- 
gress, with no exposure to an alterna- 
tive point of view, always accommo- 
date them. 

That being the case, there are two 
types of appropriation taking place 
today: legal and illegal. So, you may 
ask, if this type of work must be done, 
why can’t everyone follow the rules 
and do it the legal way? Negativland 
remains on the shady side of existing 
law because to follow it would put us 
out of business. Here is a personal 
example of how copyright law actu- 
ally serves to prevent a wholly appro- 
priate creative process which inevita- 
bly emerged out of our reproducing 
technologies. 

In order to appropriate or sample 
even afew seconds of almost anything 


out there, you are supposed to do two - 


things: get permission and pay clear- 
ance fees. The permission aspect be- 
comes an unavoidable roadblock to 
anyone who may intend to use the 
material in acontext unflattering to the 
performer or work involved. This may 
happen to be exactly what we want to 
do. Dead end. Imagine how much criti- 
cal satire would get made if you were 
required to get prior permission from 
the subject of your satire? The pay- 
ment is an even greater obstacle to use. 
Negativland is a small group of people 
dedicated to maintaining our critical 
stance by staying out of the corporate 
mainstream. We create and manufac- 
ture our own work, on our own label, 
on our own meager incomes and bor- 
rowed money. Our work is typically 
packed with found elements, brief frag- 
ments recorded from all media. This 
goes way beyond one or two, or ten or 
twenty elements. We can use a hun- 
dred different elements on a single 
record. Each of these audio fragments 


has a different owner and each of these 
owners must be located. This is usu- 


the original as having a unique quality 
that no other object possesses, and he 
calls this quality “aura.” He says that 
when you stand in front of the Mona 
Lisa at the Louvre in Paris, you expe- 
rience that aura because you are aware 
that you are standing in front of an 
object that was touched by Leonardo, 
and it is something that has had a 
continuous existence that spans five 
hundred years. The aura is what, Ben- 
jamin maintains, separates the Mona 
Lisa from any other reproduction, no 
matter how perfect it may be. So we 
intuitively understand that when we 
look at a reproduction, the aura is dis- 
sipated and the spell of the aura is 
broken. 

But the aura becomes kind of a 
confusing issue when you start look- 
ing at the mechanical reproduction, or 
production, of artworks. In the particu- 
lar case of the motion picture, what is 
it that contains the aura? When you’re 
in a movie theater, you’re not really 
looking at the object; it’s somewhere 
behind you in the projection booth. It’s 
a technical expedient to create the 


Fair Use: Negativland’s Modest Proposal 


ally impossible because the fragmen- 
tary nature of our long-ago random 
capture from radio or TV does not 
include the owner’s name and address. 
If findable, each of these owners, as- 
suming they each agree with our us- 
age, must be paid a fee which canrange 
from hundreds to thousands of dollars 
each. Clearance fees are set, of course, 
for the lucrative inter-corporate trade. 
Even if we were somehow able to 
afford that, there are endless frustra- 
tions. involved in just trying to get 
lethargic and unmotivated bureaucra- 
cies to get back to you. Thus, both our 
budget and ourrelease schedule would 
be completely out of our own hands. 
Releases can be delayed literally for 
years. As tiny independents, depend- 
ing on only one release at a time, we 





How much critical satire 
would get made if you 
were required to get prior 
permission from the © 
subject of your satire? 





can’t proceed under those conditions. 
In effect, any attempt to be legal would 
shut us down. 

SoOK, we’ re justsmall potato heads, 
working in a way that wasn’t foreseen 
by the law, and it’s just too problem- 
atic, so why not just work some other 
way? We are working this way be- 
cause it’s just plain interesting, and 
emulating the various well-worn sta- 
tus quos isn’t. How many artistic pre- 
rogatives should we be willing to give 


up in order to maintain our owner- 


regulated culture? The directions art 
wants to take may sometimes be dan- 
gerous, the risk of democracy, but they 
certainly should not be dictated by 
what business wants to allow. Look it 
up in the dictionary — art is not de- 
fined as a business! Is it a healthy state 
of affairs when business attorneys get 
to lock in the boundaries of experi- 
mentation for artists, or is this a recipe 
for cultural stagnation? — 

Negativland proposes 





revisions in our copyrigh laws which 
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Creativity is choice and 


selection 





moving shadows on the screen, which 
is the motion picture experience. These 
shadows don’t contain the aura in the 
sense Benjamin defined it, because 
they are areproduction, mass-produced 
in quantity for any theater willing to 
show it. If you go back in the projec- 
tion booth and look at the print, you 
still wouldn’t be in the presence of an 
aura because the print is just a copy of 
a negative, another reproduction. In 
addition, looking at the physical print 
robs you of the experience of the mov- 
ing picture, the pictures in motion them- 
selves. 

Then if you were to go to Holly- 
wood and look up the negative in a 
vault somewhere and look at that, you 
still wouldn’t have the aura experi- 
ence, in spite of the fact that you are in 
the presence of the motion picture 
“camera original.” To take it even fur- 
ther, if you were to go back in time to 
attend the filming of the picture — the 
“pro-filmic event” as film theorists 
like to say — you’d miss out on the 
controlled situation that editting and 
sound mixing and the whole slough of 
effects that are introduced in post-pro- 
duction. 

Right now we’re approaching a 
position where the original is com- 
pletely unimportant. The aura is dissi- 
pated when you make works of art that 
are intended for machine presentation. 
The whole idea of the original has 
outlived its usefulness. 

For example, in digital recording of 
sound, in theory, is identicall signal- 
wise, to the source tape the copy is 
made from. No information or fidelity 
is lost in digital copying of audio, or 
software, or anything recorded digi- 
tally. So the original has no special 
significance, and has no: particular 
value: One day, a lot of people in the 
music and art world will wakeup tothe 
fact that one can plagiarize, and that 
it’s OK; it’s just another technique. 


would, very briefly, clear all restric- 
tions from any practice of fragmentary 
appropriation. Beyond that, creators 
would be free to incorporate fragments 
from the creations of others into their 
own work. As for matters of degree, a 
“fragment” might be defined as “less 
than the: whole,” to give the broadest 
benefit of the doubt to unpredictability. 
However, a simple compilation of 
nearly whole works, if contested by 
the owner, would not pass a crucial test 
for valid free appropriation. Namely: 
whether or not the material used is 
superseded by the new nature of the 
usage itself — is the whole more than 
the sum of its parts? When faced with 
actual examples, this is usually not 
difficult to evaluate. 

Today, this kind of encouragement 
for our natural urge to remix culture 
appears only vaguely within the copy- 
right act under the “Fair Use” doctrine. 
Fair Use statutes are intended to allow 
for free appropriation in certain cases 
of parody or commentary. Currently, 
these provisions are conservatively in- 
terpreted and withheld from many “in- 
fringers.” A huge improvement would 
occur if the Fair Use section of existing 
law was expanded or liberalized to 
allow any partial usage for any reason. 
(Again, “the whole is greater than the 
sum of the parts” test.) If this occurred, 
the rest of copyright law might stay 
pretty much as it is (if that’s what we 
want) and continue to applyinallcases 
of “whole” theft for commercial gain - 
(bootlegging entire works). The beauty 
of the Fair Use Doctrine is that it is the 
only nod to the possible need for artis- 
‘tic freedom and free speech in the 
entire copyright law, and it is already 


capable of overriding the otherrestric- 


tions. Court cases of appropriation 
which focus on Fair Use and its need to 
be updated could begin to open up this 
cultural quagmire through the legal 
precedent. nme 
Until some such sme 
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tural “properties” in stubborn battle 
with the common sense and natural 
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by Per Jambeck 
The Johns Hopkins Neys-Letter 


What do the nunmers 69 and 94, a 
dove, a guitar neck, ind the name of a 
small town in Ulser County, New 
York have in comnon? Put them on 
anything in almos any combination, 
sell it, and the Woodstock Ventures, 
Inc. legal team wil let you know. The 
PolyGram-affilized corporation, pro- 
moter for the Weodstock ’94 festival, 
has been plague: by rumors of strong- 
arming local businesses into carrying 
only official Voodstock Ventures’ 
product. 

Enter the »prockets, two perfor- 
mance artists rom nearby Krumville, 
NY, whose entities are masked by 
painter’s suis and paper bags. The 
pair are the slf-described vocal cords 
of the Woostock Underground, a lo- 
cal artists’ ollective. In their ongoing 
campaign » make the festival safe for 
small busiesses, the Sprockets man- 
age to shoy up forall of the Woodstock 
Ventures ress conferences, stage their 
own evyets, and even draw a daily 
cartoon sip for a local paper. 

And, ot surprisingly, their tactics 
are focuing attention on the treatment 
of smal businesses by Woodstock 
Venturs. In a phone interview last 
Thursdy, one of the Sprockets talked 
about tle group’s methods. 

In heir dealings with the press, 
they ar conscious of the peculiar sta- 
tus dispuisesafford them. Somewhere 
betwemrepater and event, the Sprock- 
ets exploit heir ambiguous role by 
turning pres conferences into perfor- 
mances anc integrating reporters into 
their own yorks. They regularly ex- 
ecute couroom drawings, like those 
used by tejournalists in cameraless 
courtroom, to cover public events. 

“We gan and we videotape every- 
thing, wich we call ‘the Tonya 
Harding aproach to journalism’” af- 
ter the skter’s habit of videotaping 
herself bag videotaped. Equal parts 
Marshall 4cLuhan and Merry Prank- 
ster, the brockets sit-at the center of 
this strane loop, laughing. “We use 
the worlas our stage.” 

A typal Sprockets operation: In 
June, Wodstock Ventures denied 
press ac¢és to the unfinished:concert 
site. Inmesponse, the bagged ones 
rented a airplane, brought along a 
couple clocal journalists for the ride, 
and ovelew the grounds. One of the 





If you want to learn more about the murky world of copyrights | 


two journalists was able to photograph 
the site, and the first aerial pictures of 
the site were published the next day. 


The Unlikely Avengers 


It all started very simply: after four 
years of designing “conceptual pop 
art” clocks and watches (utilitarian 
objects made into art, or art made 
utilitarian, depending on how you look 
at it) the Sprockets decided to make a 
Woodstock clock. However, exten- 
sive legal legwork in New York showed 
that their design was too close to the 
Woodstock Ventures trademarks. 

“Any town name cannot be trade- 
marked,” the Sprocket said in last 





“We use the world as our 


stage.” 
- A SPROCKET 
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Woodstock Promoters Terrorized by Paper Bags 


In the Face of the Festival, New York Performance Group Fights for Truth, Justice, and Good T-Shirts 


Thursday’s interview. “However, 
when coupled in this particular case 
with phrases and numbers which have 
been trademarked by Woodstock Ven- 
tures, then they are in fact trademark 
violations.” 

PolyGram refused to license the 
clock design, since larger companies 
like Timex had expressed interest in 
making the official festival timepiece. 

“About that time,” the 
spokesprocket said, “Woodstock Un- 
derground came to us and said, ‘You 
guys have this anonymous performance 
persona anyway and you ve done your 
creative homework; would you be our 
spokespersons to make sure that the 
creative community is not bullied?” 

The two Krumiville residents agreed 
to become the front end for the quiet 
organization, and the paper bags went 
back on witha vengeance. Unnervingly 
articulate, the Sprockets go beyond the 
clever wordplay and heavy-handed 
image games of most self-satisfied, 





Redux/N C 1994 


arty types. Said the Sprocket, “Every- 
thing we do is part of the performance, 
and points out the absurdity of paying 
this much attention to something that’s 
really meaningless.” 





“We go in and we 
videotape everything, 
which we call ‘the Tonya 
Harding approach to 
journalism’” after the 
skaters habit of 
videotaping herself being 


videotaped. 
- THE SAME SPROCKET 
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Hearts and Minds, and Chests 


When challenged that they rely on 


their disguises to get attention, they 
agree. When confronted with accusa- 
tions that the Sprockets are just inter- 
ested in moving product, they do not 
deny them. But the product they most 
want to sell is not a few hundred car- 
tons of trademark-violating t-shirts or 
frisbees. In fact, it’s not even theirs. 

“People were promised that they 
could produce memorabilia, and what’s 
happened is that [PolyGram] has 
clamped down on local businesses,” 
the Sprocket explained. “They’re not 
going after the bootleggers. They’re 
going after shopkeepers who’ve al- 
ready bought bootlegged product, and 
they want the businesses to return the 
product to the bootleggers. 

Rather than spin off a few cartons 
of bootleg products, the Sprockets are 
creating t-shirts that, while completely 
legal, are a graphic demonstration of 
how close others can come without 
tipping the sacred cows of PolyGram’s 
trademarks. Through completely le- 
gal action, they are taking the battle for 
the hearts and minds of the Woodstock 
festival market to its chest. 

“We have a mission to see that no 
one violates any trademarks,”’said the 
Sprocket. At the same time, though, 
the duo refuses to let legitimate, cre- 
ative activity be “denigrated with scare 
tactics and terms like ‘bootlegger.’” 

Even before the release of their 
“Woodstock Vultures” t-shirt design, 
which depicts two vultures (named 
“Polly” and ““Graham”’) gnawing on a 
peace sign, Michael Lang, one of 
Woodstock Ventures’ three principals, 
had contacted Sprockets several times, 
even offering them a production slot 
on the festival’s mural. “No one can 
getthrough to this guy, and here he was 
calling us.” 

For now, though, the Sprockets are 
comfortable with their position as the 
loyal opposition, and seem unlikely to 
give itup. A state of wary truce exists 
between Lang’s camp and the 
Woodstock Underground, and with the 
festival looming, the Sprockets are 
cheerful. “It feels great to beable to be 
able'to help. Last hight a local busi- 

nessman was on the phone with us for 
two and a half hours. He told us, ‘We 
didn’t know who else to call.’” 

Michael Lang could not be reached 
for comment. 
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The Year of the Bestseller 


Hollywood Provides a Helpful Alternative to Reading with ‘Client,’ ‘Dan ger Adaptations 





CLEAR AND PRESENT 
DANGER 


Directed by Philip Noyce 

Produced by Mace Neufeld and Robert 
Rehme 

Written by Donald Stewart and Steven 
Zallian and John Milius 

Photographed by Donald McAlpine, A.S.C. 
Cast: 





Jack Ryan: S.c gee en Harrison Ford 
Willem Dafoe... ce Mr. Clark 
(Cathy Ryanic..c1on saan: Anne Archer 
Admiral James Greer. James Earl Jones 


Moira Wolfson........-...cssss0e-. Ann Magnuson 
——— 


by Mark Binker 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Clear and Present Danger” is yet 
another movie adaptation of yet an- 
other book from Tom Clancy, an au- 
thor who could make the bestseller list 
with a technothriller version of the 
“See Spot Run” reading primer. This 
movie may actually restore your faith 
in the American action adventure and 
convince you that literacy is back in 
fashion amongst the movie moguls. 
Not to say that “Clear and Present 
Danger” isn’t fluff. Rather, with some 
big names and a high budget, this is an 
entertaining and highly marketable 
piece of fluff. 

Itis refreshing to see some effort go 
into a book-to-screenplay translation. 
What was missing in “The Hunt for 
Red October” film was the background 
that only a novel could provide on the 





characters and the technology. “The 
Hunt for Red October” also lacked a 
strong leading man. “Patriot Games” 
lacked a strong director. Although 
Phillip Noyce directed “Clear and 
Present Danger” and “Patriot Games,” 
the two movies are hardly recogniz- 
able as the work of one man. Whether 
Noyce was given more leeway on the 
current film or whether he just stayed 
awake this time, the contrast in effort is 
startling. Clancy’s novel was fairly 
adaptable, and screenwriters Stewart, 
Zallian, and Milius created a compact 
version of it, wisely staying away from 
trying to pick out all the plot points 
from the original. 

The movie benefits most from the 
talents of Harrison Ford, James Earl 
Jones, and William Dafoe, who are 
surrounded by acompetent supporting 
cast. Their characters have the richest 
histories in the Clancy pantheon and 
could be the most difficult for a movie 
audience to understand. While the 
movie does not take the time to delve 
into the personal histories of these 
three characters, enough of their mo- 
tives and hang-ups are thoroughly in- 
corporated into their screen versions 
of these characters instead of being 
tacked on in the script’s third re-write. 

Jones plays a dying patriot whose 
desire to serve his country led him to 
the CIA. He effectively combines the 
role of serving in a mistrusting envi- 
ronment and being a man invested 
with the trust of the American people. 





Ford plays not only a patriot, but aman 
primarily driven by what is right. The 
movie poster is dead accurate when it 
displays Ford’s harried gaze next to 
the slogan, “Truth Needs a Soldier.” 
Dafoe is excellent as Mr. Clark, the ex- 
Navy explosives expert. While the 
character is essentially a temp who 
blows things up, Dafoe is conscious of 





This movie may actually 
restore your faith in the 
American action adventure 
and convince you that 
literacy is back in fashion 


amongst the movie moguls 





the tortured past that Clancy had writ- 
ten for Clark, and avoids falling into 
the role of just another contracted kill- 
ing machine. 

As far as the bad guys go, keep your 
eye on Felix Cortez, played by Joaquim 
de Almeida, Ryan’s opposite number. 
Almeida plays an intelligence office 
forthe drug cartel, and the movie draws 
a fairly good comparison between him 
and Ford’s character, Ryan, the acting 
deputy director of intelligence for the 
CIA. 

Henry Czerny, Harris Yulin, and 
Donald Moffat play characters who 


Paramount 
Jack Ryan (Harrison Ford) leaves his calling card with one of the various villans in 
“Clear and Present Danger.’ 


Bo’s “Supermarket’ No Deal 


AMA Approves Rapping Swede as Tranquilizer 


SUPERMARKET 


Stakka Bo 
Stockholm Records/Distributed by 
Polydor 


by Per Jambeck 
_ News-Letter Music Swede 


Not long ago, aNews-Letter Arts 
editor wrote areview of arap album. 
The editor, who was of much op- 
pressed Irish-American extraction, 
was lambasted by his African- 
American roommate in the same 
issue for talking about something he 
was not ethnically qualified to dis- 
cuss. Not surprisingly, as a Swed- 


ish-American, I have lived in fear of 


rap albums. Until Stakka Bo, that is. 

“Finally!” I thought, “My people 
have found a voice!” 

Sadly, the voice of Swedish 
Power has an accent that lies some- 
where between a speech impedi- 
ment and a loose knock-off of a 
south London deejay. Mr. Bo’s de- 
livery is about as energetic as a fast 
food clerk’s, except that his raps are 
missing the surly McSneer. 
Throughout “Supermarket,” the 
Blond Blowtorch seems to be turn- 


ing his damp wrath on the foibles of 


consumer culture with all the sear- 
ing indictment of Donovan’s “I Like 
My Shirt.” Does he expect the stan- 
dard issue eco-rap on “Natural” 
(“We've gotta save the dolphins/ 
We've gotta save the trees.”) or the 
dismay at the severely 
dysfunctional world in “Under Di- 
rection” make him a radical? I’ve 
seen housewives get angrier when 
they drop silverware. 
If nothing else, the liner notes are 
a good list of words that should not 
show up in a rap song: “virtual real- 
ity,” “prototype,” “programmable, 


ited tin ahd: de emeral 


“correlation.” This album is areminder 
that Swedish and rap, like German and 
reggae or gerbils and Richard Gere, 
are not a natural pairing. 

Whatever possibilities escaped dis- 
section at the hands of Stakka Bo’s 
lyrics are cut down by lackluster musi- 
cal mixing and matching. Narcoleptic 
funk guitar and flute weave through- 
out the sluggish hip hop beat, which 
breaks 100 bpm on only one of the ten 
songs. Song intros have all been com- 
mercially proven in realtime: mid-Sev- 
enties flute bridge to nowhere (“Here 
We Go”), early Sixties cool vibes and 
electric piano (“People”), and those 
timeless disco strings (“Happyman’). 
There’s even acute trick here for copy- 


right infringement fans: the liner 
notes say, “Sincere gratitude towards 
all originators of the samplings!” 
Yeah, right. If they’re so sincere, 
why did they only credit the Sam & 
Dave sample on “Down the Drain?” 
“Supermarket” is not without its 
weighty questions. Is Stakka poking 
fun at himself by putting a Ken doll 
in the liner notes? Are there more 
Swedish rappers waiting under some 
rock in Hjertelborg? Will we return 
to the days of Abba with Swedes 
being the hottest item in the pop meat 
market? Screw this rock critic stuff; 
I’m going to change my name to MC 
Sven and get me a record contract. 


Imago 


Stakka Bo pumps some groovey rap music straight 


from Sweeden to the USA! 









seem like they would all be comfort- 
able stretching out in the easy chair of 
the Bush administration. They are un- 
mistakable as agents of Big Govern- 
ment. Moffat’s portrayal of a some- 
what coddled United States president 
is a piece of work that both Oliver 
North and Oliver Stone could prob- 
ably appreciate. 

The one real disappointment of the 
film was Anne Archer, who plays Jack 
Ryan’s wife. A typical Clancy woman, 
she is stuck with an underdeveloped 
character, but is forced to the forefront 
in a couple of scenes. It would have 
been far more merciful to stick her in 
the background and let the audience 
ignore her for the entire film. 

“Clear and Present Danger,” while 
exciting, has nothing so visually stun- 
ning that it is necessary to see it in the 
theater. You might want go just to see 
a film that is worth the seven dollars 
admission instead. 





THE CLIENT 


Directed by Joel Schumacher 

Produced by Amon Milchan and Steven 
Reuther 

Written by Akiva Goldsman and Robert 
Getchell 

Photographed by Tony Pierce-Roberts, 
B.S:C. 

Cast: 

RES PIE OVC Ri ncectetcerenncess-cxeps Susan Sarandon 
Roy Foltrigg..... ... Tommy Lee Jones 
Dianne Sway. -Mary-Louise Parker 
Barry Muldano. ....Anthony LaPaglia 
Mark Sway sccvesecvececsossasscascgasassives Brad Renfro 











by Mark Binker 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite what the television com- 
mercials were saying, “The Client” is 
not the best movie based on a Grisham 
novel. “The Pelican Brief” will prob- 
ably hold that dubious honor for a long 
while. “The Client” is not a bad movie, 
but it is not terribly exciting, either. 

Individual performances were fair 
but directionless. As he demonstrated 
in “The Fugitive,” Tommy Lee Jones 
has the ability to play a driven law 
enforcement type, and for brief mo- 
ments in “The Client,” he actually 
provides a serviceably vain federal 
prosecutor, “Reverend” Roy Foltrigg. 
Susan Sarandon did a good job of 
portraying the smart and frisky side of 
her character, apparently forgetting the 
other more sympathetic side that ap- 
peared in the novel. 

These shortcomings are through no 
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fault of the actors, since both Jones and 
Sarandon lacked anything that could 
have passed for an adequate screen- 
play. As with most adaptations from 
novel to screen, something is missing 
in the translation. In the case of “The 
Client,” I suspect it may be an entire 
language. Grisham would be well 
within his rights to demand that screen- 
writers Akiva Goldsman and Robert 
Getchell never be allowed near an- 
other one of his books again. 

Brad Renfro benefitted from hav- 
ing the best written character in the 
movie, that of nine-year-old Mark 
Sway. Thankfully, he did not have the 
Macaulay Culkin cutes or go for little 





Eventually, someone in 
Hollywood will realize 
that a character needs 
more than a New Orleans 
mailing address to be 


interesting. 





boy sympathy. Instead, Sway is a rea- 
sonable child who knows too much 
and, apart from stepping out of charac- 
ter just long enough to lock a mobster 
inamorgue freezer, is very believable: 

Director Joel) Schumacher went 
back to his copy of the Hollywood 
textbook How to Shoot an Action Movie 
for this one. There is virtually no cre- 
ativity in the construction of scenes or 
situations in “The Client.” Most of the 
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3 Warner Bros. 
Mark Sway (Brad Renfro) is the best thing in“The 
Client,” which isn’t saying much. 


movie could have pased for stock 
footage from cut from anjother thriller 
made in the last ten year 

The bad guys, often thtonly saving 
grace of a weak movie, te pathetic. 
The most colorful one kill-himself at 
the beginning of the movieind is only 
engaging because he inteacts with 
Renfro. The rest of the viliins have 


bayou accents, but that isabout it. . 


Eventually, someone in Hyllywood 
will realize that a character neds more 
than a New Orleans mailing aldress to 


be interesting. Until then, tlough, a i 


bayou-by-way-of-LA drawl ad some 
old-timey expressions will have to pass 
for personal developmént in'swamp 
flicks. 

If I had only one wod to describe 
this movie, it would be “dterthought.” 


Because I have several, Iwill throw in ~ 


99 66. 


“dry,” “poorly written,” nd “cliche.” 
The antiseptic sexual tens)n that could 
have developed between Srandonand 
Jones makes a token, rufed appear- 
ance in the last two minuté of the film, 
and would have been beer left out. 
“Reverend” Roy hardly eas his nick- 
name by blurting out one he of scrip- 
ture somewhere in the midle of the 
movie Worse, he misquots it. 

One a scale of one ti four, this 
movie gets a generous ratig of one for 
Brad Renfro’s performare. If you 
absolutely, positively-neé-to~see-a 
Grisham adaptation, rent “he Pelican 
Brief,” stay home, andpray that 
Renfro’s management canind him a 


film with a decent script ad a func- 


tional supporting cast. 
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CLEAN WATER. 
IF WE ALL DO A LITTLE 
WE CAN DO A LOT. 
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Music Jerk 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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Retch and Wretchedness, or, Ei ght Scenes from the Death of Music 


by J.W.E.R.D. Compazine 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


(Editor's note: This week, we are 
honored that, once again, “Mr. 
Compazine” has taken time away from 
his busy schedule writing for Very 
Important national music magazines 
totoss offa batch of “capsule” reviews 
for the News-Letter.) 


ENGINE ALLEY 


Engine Alley 
Island Records 


The first notes throw me. After 
looking at the liner notes and their 
pervasive mechanical motif, I’m not 
expecting this simple violin melody. 
Something is wrong... then the vocals 
start, and I realize: it’s the band. They’re 
wrong. Completely. The violin is oblit- 
erated by vocals which I can most 
charitably describe as Thomas Dolby 
athis whiniest, then a thoroughly unin- 
teresting guitar stumbles into the mix. 
Finally, the least rhythmically chal- 
lenging drumbeat since the advent of 
*techno rounds out this horrible me- 
lange of schlock. Things only godown- 
hill from the first “song.” They waste 
the availability of a mandolin and cop 
every possible Manchesterrock cliché. 
What decent riffs they do come up 
with (and there are scant few) are in- 
variably overwhelmed by their lead 
singer’s unrepentant mediocrity. 
Productionis by Steve Lillywhite, prov- 
ing once again that no one hits every 
time. 


THE VERY CRYSTAL 
SPEED MACHINE 


Thee Hypnotics 
American Recordings 


Tolerable 90’s_ cock-rock 
(read:’’sensitive”) from a band who 
obviously really enjoys using their 
flange settings. The best song on here 
is a minute long instrumental drum 
track in that goofy British syncopated 
rap style. Mercifully, they don’t sing 
along. Alas, on track five they super- 
impose a bad blues harmonica on the 
beat AND sing along. The vocals grate 
on you after a while, like Elvis Costello 
trying to emulate Mick Jagger and not 





doing such a hot job. Thee Barely- 
Holding-My-Attentions use a stagger- 
ing array of different sounds and tex- 
tures, all of them badly. Like the gong 
starting track nine; they just don’t quite 
get it. The best way to listen to this 
album is one song at a time over a six 
month period. That way you might 
avoid the critical mass of overall shod- 
diness and misplaced effects long 
enough to kind of like it. 


NECKTIE SECOND 


Pete Droge 
American Recordings 


Mr. Droge reels out song after song 
of serviceable, if boring, guitar folk 
rock in the tradition of the least appeal- 
ing Dire Straits or Tom Petty songs. 
Unfortunately, his voice isn’t even as 
appealing as Tom Petty’s. Let that sink 
in for a moment before you read on. 
Culling the most annoying aspects of 
Tom Petty (severely affected Southern 
accent: “ah lahk to plaaaay mah geee- 
ar...”), J Mascis (voice randomly in 
and out of tune and barely nee 
gether an impressive résumé of bad 
vocal influences and just drives ithome 
incessantly until you start rereading 
the lead-off’s title in earnest: “If you 
don’t love me (I'll kill myself).” Say, 
Pete, guess what? 


DECONSTRUCTION 


Deconstruction 
American Recordings 








At first glance this album looked 
like it could be really cool. The album 
cover depicts an internal combustion 
engine hanging from a chain over an 
oil pan and in front of a relief map of 
the world. The liner notes alternate text 
with images of a distributor cap, spark 
plugs and an oil filter. Gibby Haynes 
of the Butthole Surfers is listed as a 
guest. When I started to listen to it, 
however, I knew it was the Johnson 
Engineering Company all over again. 
The lyrics, alternately spoken and 
whined tunelessly, are paragraphs of 
free association, and not particularly 
accessible free association at that. They 
do have some potential as non-linear 
trains of thought, but they are even less 


Orangatang is just one of the many bands our reviewer did not like this week. 


suited to being turned into lyrics than, 
say, the poetry of Robert Frost or Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams. When they are 
delivered by the awe-uninspiring Eric 
Avery (Psychedelic Furs does King 
Missile) over a morass of disjoint gui- 
tar and drum noise, they fall flatter than 
month-old roadkill. The mix is cobbled 
together sloppily enough that youcan’t 
really tell what they’re playing and 
what has been sampled, but that may 
just be a by-product of the fact that you 
don’t want to pay that close attention. 





DEAD SAILOR 
ACID BLUES 


Orangutang 
Imago Records 


The same goes for Orangutang as 
went for the Figgs, only the predictable 
contempo hard rock is less compelling 
than the lifted punk, and the vocalist is 
even more annoying and whiny. It’s 
harder to put a finger on whose annoy- 
ing vocal characteristics the singer 


possesses, but I’m pretty sure I don’t 
wanna know. Imago can really pick 
‘em. 


PART ONE 


Wet Wet Wet 
London Records 


“JUST HOW MANY HITS DOES 
ABRITISH BAND NEED TO HAVE 
TO GET SOME RESPECT IN 
AMERICA?” asks the press release 
pathetically. I'll give sort of a qualified 
answer: one, if it’s a Beatles song. If, 
however, it is a Wet Wet Wet song, it 
could take any number. The reason is 
simple. They’re bad bad bad. I had 
been fervently hoping that the trashy 
mid-eighties Rick Astley-style soul- 
less Soul had died an ignominious and 
long-overdue death. Sadly, this is not 
the case. Wet Wet Wet has kept the 
tradition of whining lyrics like “Ittakes 
more than loveto getiton” overcheesey 
sampled horns and underwater guitar 
alive and sickeningly healthy. Throw 
in some blatant Wham! ripoffs and the _ 


album is all set to burn its way up the 
anemic British singles charts. Remem- 
ber when British music was cool? This 
album is a national cry for help. 


BALLS TO PICASSO 


Bruce Dickinson 
Mercury Records 


Pretentious Metal Wank. Danzig 
couldn’t do it with “Black Aria,” Guns 
n’ Roses couldn’t do it with “The Spa- 
ghetti Incident.” Metal musicians just 
aren’t destined to play outside metal, 
and yet they keep trying. The metal 
aspects of this album are brief and 
unsatisfying, his voice is still that of a 
barely tolerable glam metal rocker, 
and his lyrics just downright suck. The 
song which he wrote “all by himself,” 
“Tears of the Dragon,” is exactly the 
sort of terrible big hair ballad that 
Anthrax was ridiculing in “D 
allabnikufesin.” He shoulda stuck with 
Iron Maiden, where at least he fit in 
while he sucked. 


REWINGTON = 300 WEST 297TH STREET + 235-1000 


Sunday -Thursday 1! am - 1 om. 


Friday and Saturday 11 am - 


2:30 am 


Minimum Order $6.00 for Limited Delivery Area + All Prices Subject! to Sales Tax and are Subject to Change 





LOW-FI AT 
SOCIETY HIGH 


The Figgs 
Imago Records 


Aside from the uncanny feeling 
that the riffs have been lifted directly 
from the “Punk’s Greatest Hits” album 
in the Figgs’ basement, this album is 
pretty decent. Lots of fast, simple hooks 
lead into straight ahead punk songs 
with only the occasional gratuitous 
(and patently offensive) acoustic bal- 
lad. If they resisted the urge to crank 
these out, there would only be one 
thing to fix. The vocalist. Combining 
all the unpleasant vocal qualities of 
Iggy Pop, Joey Ramone, Tom Verlaine 
with none of the pleasant ones of any- 
body, he successfully destroys each 
and every song. Listening to it be- 
comes a horrible cycle of briefly liking 
the song but knowing thathe’s going to 
start singing any second, the sense of 
fear growing each time. In that sense, 
I suppose, it’s a “powerful album.” 


“There's NoTopping Ls!” PUTA PASTA 
——a (ALAN 


“There's NoTopping Us!” 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Student Employment and Payroll Services 
Welcomes Returning Hopkins Students! 


Here are just a few of the new services and special 
events to watch for this Fall: 


JHUniverse, Hopkins’ Gopher system, has complete, 


up-to-the minute Student Job lisitngs which can be 
accessed on campus from any networked computer 
terminal, or off-campus via computer with a modem by 


dialing 516-6666, login jhuniverse. 


Join us for the Student Job Fair on Friday, September 


9th, 10:00a.m. to 3:00p.m. in the Glass 
Pavilion.Students are offered an excellent opportunity to 
meet and interview with a variety of campus employers 
in a festive and supportive atmosphere. 


Stop by the office of Student Employment & Payroll to 


add your name to our new Temporary Worker Database: 
we'll call you with short-term job opportunities as they 


become available! 


Look for survey results from questionaires filled out 


during Student Employee Appreciation Week last 


Spring! 


Keep looking to the Johns Hopkins News—Letter for listings 
of available jobs as well as upcoming events and services! 


August 5, 1994 


The News—Letter would like to welcome 


East Coast Screen Printing 


to our family of advertisers. 


East Coast Screen Printers 


*Garunteed Lowest Prices on t-shirts, sweats, boxers, etc....* 


1 mile from campus 


366—8650 


°Specializing in Collegiate Apparell 
°Fraternities, Sororities, College Groups. 


ifieds 








Classified Policy 





Classified Ad Rates 
The Johns Hopkins 


Normal rates are 25 cents per word. The News-Letter 
requests pre-payment for all classified advertising. 


Limit 50 words. 


Display Classifieds 
Display Classifieds are available at the rate of $8.00 per 
column inch. 
A Display Classified consists of more than 50 words of 
text, a boxed ad, or any classified requiring additional 
typesetting. 


Submission 
Submit ads in writing to Box 1230, Gilman Hall, 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
or send a facsimile to 
(410) 516-6565 by 6 p.m. by the Monday prior to the 
Friday of publication. All ads must include name, address, 
phone and Hopkins affiliation (if any). Limit one per 
person to University Departments and Affiliates. 


Does not include Lost & Found or Personals. 


Lost & Found 


A community service offered free of charge to all Johns 


Hopkins students, faculty, staff and affiliates. 
One per person per week. 
Limit 10 lines. 















Personals 










Personal advertisements are offered free of charge to all 
Johns Hopkins students, faculty, staff and affiliates. 
One per person per week. 

Limit 5 lines 





Help Wanted 


Nanny/Mother’s Helper: Free, lovely, 
furnished privated entrance apartment 
off North Charles Street in Guilford in 
exchange for only 16 hours nanny 
services. Also, Monthly Steipend, 
Complementary Cable TV, free utili- 
ties, new kitchen, complementry phone 
hookup, washer, dryer, microwave. 
Prefer non—smoker with experience 
for care of Jewish 21/2 year old boy. 
Start August 30, 1994 and end June 1, 
1995. Evening Phone: 467—0800. 
Monday—Friday Days: 328—3049. 





Restaurant: Immediate opening. Top 
Wages. The Mount Vernon Hotel and 
Washington Cafe has openings for the 
following positions: servers, hosts/ 
hostess, line cooks, pantry cooks. 
Apply in person to Chef Michael 
Matthews at 24 West Franklin Street, 
Monday through Friday, 10 am to 5 
pm. AA/EOE 


Work on a college newspaper. No ex- 
perience required, but the job doesn’t 
pay anything. Copy, layout, and writ- 
ing staff needed. Work is mainly on 
Hopkins Homewood campus and in 
surounding Baltimore area. Call 5 16— 
6000 for more information. 

The JHU Social club is looking for 
energetic, creative, and committed in- 
dividuals to be studentmanagers. Hours 
are weeknights and one weekend— 
night alternating each week and de- 
pending upon scheduled events. 
Please contact Gary at the Student 
Activities Office at 8209, or stop by 
and pick up an application. 


For Sale 


13” Emerson color TV with remote 
control, full manufacturer warranty 
until September —$70/best offer. 5900 


BTU/hr Gibson Air Conditioner, full 


manufacturer warranty until Septem- 
ber, limited warranty until 9/98 — 
$170/best offer. Call 467-2738, Eldad 
ore-mail address: avital @polaris .me. 
jhu.edu 


Mask, Snorkel, Fins and boots—size 
M, Weight belt, Weights, Carry bag 
w/drainage, gloves. Barely used. Paid 
$300. Asking $150. Call Laura 889— 
0407 (H) or 516—8096 (day). 


For Sale: Used newspaper line cam- 
era. No warentee or instructions, user 
must be proficient with newspaper pro- 
duction equipment. However, camera 
is free to good home, or bad home, we 
really don’t care. If you can haul it, itis 
yours. Located at the corner of Charles 
and Art Museum Drive. Call 516— 
6000 for more information. 


Sell with Us! Use the News—Letter 
Classifieds to get rid of all that junk in 
your garage, basement or closet. 
Resonable rates, and friendly sales 
staff! 


Special 


I ferere ks 





Infertile Asian—Indian couple seek 
qualified woman, over age 21, to do- 
nate her eggs for In—Vitro Fertiliza- 
tion. All medical/legal fees paid. Fee 
for your service. Confidential. Call 
Peggy 823—2668, business hours. 


Healthy women, over age 21, are 
needed to donate their eggs to couples 
whoare infertile. Qualified donors will 
have all medical/legal expenses paid, 
and will receive a fee for their services. 
Totally onfidential. Call Peggy, 823- 
2668, for more information. 


Homes for 


Sale/Rent 





Sublet available! Large 1 bedroom 
accross University Parkway from 
Homewood Campus. Available Sep- 
tember 1, call Alex Berg at(410)467— 
9578. 


Spacious apartment for rent: quiet area, 
short walk form JHU campus. $450 
permonthrent and part of utilities. Call 
(301) 236—9834 or (410) 617—2898. 


Belvedere Square, sunny 2BR house, 
1.5 baths, LR, DR, den, hardwood 
floors, fireplace, W/D, finished base- 
ment. Available94—95 academic year. 
$850/mo. 323—63354. 


1 Bedroom apartment at $400 per 
month plus utilities and a 2 Bedroom 
apartment at $350 per month per per- 
son plus utilities. Each has own living 
room, bathroom, kitchen and central 
air conditioning; two bedroom comes 
with dining room. Washer and Dryer 
on site. Located at 2030 St. Paul Street. 
Phone Miss Han 628—2854 for de- 
tails or call 561—3037. 


Student Employment 





Student Employment Opportunities 
8/01/94 


Homewood Campus 


Job #341 Clerical, Non—FWS 
Job #358 Unclassified, Non—FWS 
Job #390 Clerical, Non—FWS 
East Baltimore Campus 
Job #373 Research Assistant, FWS 
Job #391 Research Assistant, Non—FWS 
Job #392 Clerical, Non—FWS 
Job #394 Lab Technician, Non—FWS 


This is only a sampling of the jobs available. For a complete listing, stop 
by the Student Employment and Payroll Services in Merryman Hall, 
or visit the computer lav in 160 Krieger and use the 
student job search program. 


Roommate(s) needed for sharing 
house. 322 E. University Parkway. 
Pay $250 a month plus untilities. Call 
528—1899. 


Yor mia Leer 


Advertise with us. Call 516-6000 to 
place a classified or display advertise- 
ment. 

































PAPERS 

THESES 

RESUMES 
FLYERS 


Give your documents The 
Professional Edge. Have your 
papers and theses edited and 
printed for you. Spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar 
correction. Professional resumes 
at a reasonable price. Custom 
design flyers. Laser printing on 
high quality paper. 


(410) 628-5363 















_ AMSTERD $265 
BUENOS AIRES $455 
FRANKFURT 
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Editorial 





Looking for Our Heros 


Along with the bally-hoo there 
has been a lot of criticism of the 
25th anniversary Woodstock festi- 
val. While some hail the event as a 
chance not only to see some great 
bands but to catch up with idealism 


geleftbehind inthe sixties, Omherssee 


“obscurity in his hometown. He 


actions as people who will never 
receive the notoriety Simpson has. 


Doug Williams, who 
quarterbacked the Washington 
Redskins is now living in relative 





out an entire generation. 


These are two misguided schools 
of thought that have run rampant in 
the modern media, and have 
crippled Generation X’s efforts to 
define itself. It is foolish to define 
an entire generation of people by a 
specific person or event. And all 
too often, when someone is chosen 
to represent a generation, it is not 
because of a positive contribution, 
but a tragic happenstance. 


Kurt Kobain was neither a posi- 
tive or negative leader of Genera- 
tion X. He was a man who became 
famous through music and died a 
tragic death. While fans will mourn 
his loss, they themselves will not 
become lost. 


O.J. Simpson is not a god fallen 
from on high. There are athletes 
more worthy of praise through their 


teaches high-schoolers football and 
has established a charity. Williams 
is a hero to many not because of his 
on-the-field exploits or rent-a-car 
commercials but because he is giv- 
ing back to his community. He is 
someone who media spotlight will 
rarely shine upon, but should. 


Some have said that Generation 
X, has no defining moments; those 
who were growing up in the sixties 
remember when Kennedy was as- 
sassinated - what do those who 
grew up in the eighties have? While 
it is true that President Reagan was 
notkilled, is this abad thing? Do we 
need to remember our hero, not by 
their lives, but by their deaths? 


Even here at Hopkins, the prin- 
ciples that often drives people to 
succeed is money and fame. Some 
would say that the title MD stands 
for ‘Mucho Dinero’ and not ‘Medi- 
cal Doctor.’ Still, there is evidence 
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to contradict this skeptical attitude 
towards ourselves. An entire office 
exists to support altruistic efforts 
on campus. Several groups exist 
outside of that office that do a large 
quantity of public service. Surely 


some of this must carry on to later _ 


life, 


Still others of us on campus are 
musicians. I imagine some of their 
songs might embody the ideas and 
ideals of those around campus. I 
imagine that there are some sports 
heroes around campus, like the fenc- 
ing team that without recruiting 
fencers before their freshman year 
of college, achieves respectable 
placement in the NCAA and other 
tournaments. 


The point is simple, no one per- 
son or event defines a generation. 
The individual members of any 
group, define that group. We may 
search for heroes in the media, but 
the media is more likely to yields 
role models we would rather not 
follow. All is not lost as long as we 
realize there are roll models among 
us. 


Ar LeAsr Ir 
Pays. 


Opinion 





Love on the Information S uper H ighway 


Thought I knew what love was....what 
did I know? 
—Don Henley 


You oughta know that girl by now 

She’d never settle down anyhow 

You let your heart go too fast 
—Spin Doctors 


And the next time I fall, I have to recall 
that it isn’t love...it’s only something 
new 

—Indigo Girls 


“Ugh, too many HNG’s out there to- 
night...” 
“What is an HNG?” 
“Horny Net Geek.” 
—Exchange over an Internet Relay 
Chat channel 


John Paxton 


Is it possible to find love over the 
Internet? Can a lonely guy wade 
through the alt.sex.* hierarchy, the #sex 
channels on the Internet Relay Chat, 
pass the perils of possible perfidy 
through erroneous e-mail? And even if 
he finds that special someone that keeps 
his terminal warm at night, will they 
respect him in the morning? Perhaps 
more importantly, will anyone else? 

I have no doubt that the answer to 
the first question is yes. I have seen it 
happen several times, as friends and 
acquaintances fall for each other. One 
friend of mine up at Boston University 
used the gopher system to log into 
some BBS systems wired into the 
Internet. While hanging out in the chat 
rooms there, his quiet respectful man- 
ner attracted not just one, but several 
women to him. I think one lived in 
Iowa, and one lived in Texas. These 
women called him, long distance, to 


find out what he sounded like in “real 
life.’ They claimed to love him, al- 
though he declined to return the senti- 
ment. In fact, he believed that this 
couldn’t happen to him in “real life.” 

My friend’s reaction was strange, 
since he is prone to complaining about 
his lack of opportunities with women. 
But he said that the women couldn’t be 
serious because “that doesn’t happen 
over the Internet, nobody’s serious 
about that sort of thing.” Since the very 
invention of the written word, people 
have sent flowery prose and flowing 
poetry to one another to express their 
passion and love. Yet something about 
the transformation of the words from 
the hard copy, that you hold in your 
hand with the ragged-edged page of 
the notebook still attached (or the parch- 
ment still crinkly) to electrons steals 
from the credence of the emotion. 
People do not take romance over the 
information superhighway as a viable 
possibility, much less a reality. In fact, 
I would venture that most people con- 
sider the information superhighway 
only dotted with various seedy Motel- 
6’s offering rates by the hour, or in 
today’s hyper fast times, by the micro- 
second. 

This is the crux of the problem. For 
some reason, people do not believe 
that any sort of so-called serious love is 
not feasible over the Internet. People 





For some reason, people 
do not believe that any sort 
of so-called serious love is 
not feasible over the 


Internet. 





THIS SURE IS 


THE END oF AN ERA... 


RICHARD NIXON. 





It’s the Little Things 


cherish the chance to meet someone 
face-to-face. Posting to a news group, 
exchanging text over an Internet Relay 
Chat channel, flirting over a MUD 
(multi-user dungeon) or even organiz- 
ing adate over e-mail tends to draw fire 
from various friends who find it ex- 
traordinarily funny. Jibes about how 
one cannot geta “real” significant other 
abound. 

I know a couple who met through a 
personals ad in the New York Daily 
News. I have heard numerous stories 
about how pen pals have moved from 
mere friends to lovers to husband and 
wife as the exchange progressed. Then 
there is the wonderful practice of meet- 
ing in singles’ bars, which is some- 
thing that desperately needs mocking, 
perhaps in another column. Returning 
to the topic at hand, it seems to me that 
the only significant difference between 
the methods of meeting potential mates 
(or simply s.o.’s) that humans have 
worked out prior to the Internet and 
those that have evolved over the world 
of the info—bahn is that e-mail in all 
its forms lacks a hard copy. People are 
contentto share theiremotions through 
electrons, rather than via paper. And 
from what I have seen, the sentiments 
expressed over IRC, alt.personals or 
simple e-mail are no less deep, strong 
or true than the love expressed in a 
letter sent through the much slower 
(snail) mail. People have met, fallen in 
love and even gotten married through 
the medium the Internet provides, sur- 
passing great distances along the way. 
The Internet opens up a vast variety of 
horizons, not the least of which is on 
the frontier of romance. Before kid- 
ding your pal about the girl he met on 
#chat last night, check out the e-mail 
she sent him the next morning. 
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Summer gives us time to harp on the little things. 
We save the really deep topics for the regular year. 


It is the little things that make life bearable. Getting 
into the house just before it starts to rain, making all the 
lights on Charles Street without hitting one red, and 
having your soda mixed properly are all three things 
that can light up an otherwise dreary day. It is the third 
that we might be able to do something about. 

When we say mixed, we mean that the proper 
amount of carbonation and syrup are coming out of the 
machine into your cup to produce a soft drink. All too 
often this summer, those who chose to eat in Levering 
Market were exposed to soda that consisted mainly of 


syrup. 


While it is not a big thing, it certainly is a service 
many of us come to expect, especially from a place we 
pay for our food. Except for the dining halls and snack 
bar which have catered mainly to conference goers this 
summer, Levering is the place on campus to pick up a 
quick snack/lunch and a soda. 


However, just as your disappointment hits that your 
soda is flat, you also realized that this is not going to be 
anywhere near a quick snack. From about 11:30am to 


about 1:30pm, the lines in Levering stretch back into 
the food acquisition area, and take anywhere from 5 to 
10 minutes minimum to negotiate. Maybe Hopkins is 
going at slower pace during the summer, but the last 
thing all of us want to do is to stand in line with our flat 
soda and rapidly chilling food. 


One might think that with a virtual monopoly on 
summer students and faculty, that Levering might be 
able to do the little things right. These are two problems 
that might be easily solved. Check the soda machines 
every once ina while, tomake sure they have adequate 
amounts of all the chemical and that they are mixing 
properly. If you know that every day, around the same 
time, you are going to have a crunch of people: open 
more registers. Instead of three or four, open four or 
five. 


So why harp on the little things? It is only summer, 
right? Well, iflittle things are going wrong when fewer 
people are here during the summer, what is going to go 
wrong in the winter? How long will the lines get? What 
else besides soda will not be mixed properly? Lets fix 
the little things now, so they do not become big things 
in the fall. 


The Boys (and Girls) Are Back (Almost) 


DooR-TO-DooR 
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This is an other bit of shameless self 
promotion brought to you by the com- 
mittee to write editorials at the last 
possible moment. : 

Actually, if you haven’t noticed our 
ravings else where in the paper, our 
first issue of the year will be the Cover— 
Letter. This tabloid issue will not just 
be a welcome back issue, but also 
tackle some of the big news happen- 
ings to bring everyone returning to 


campus up to speed. 
After that, we return to our two 


will use this news to affect positive — : 


change around campus. This does not 


section, broadsheet format. However, mean finding fault, but finding solu- 
the return to school does not just mean __ tions, é : 
areturn to ournormal layouts. It means Soduring August, wehopethatyou 
areturn to what we considder to beour have the opportunity to rest up. We 
position as campus watchdogs and also hope that when you, the students, 
activists. return to Hopkins in the fall you come _ 
The News—Letter hopes to serve, _ prepared not only to tackle the prob- 
as it has been, as a resource for news _ lems of academia, but also of commu- 
around campus. We hope that students 


nity in which we live. — 





“We haven’t had that spirit here since 1969.” 
—the Eagles, “Hotel California,” 1977 


Is the Quiz Master imagining things or is this summer’s news and 
pop culture heavy on nostalgia? The Eagles are back together, the 
Rolling Stones have a new album, and are touring again, Billy Joel 
is on tour with Elton John, and the 25th anniversary Woodstock 
concert is only a few days away. In fact, the QM has noticed quite 
afew 25th anniversaries—the moon landing and the Chappaquidick 
incident to name a few. 

This week’s quiz takes us back to the summer of 69. Back in 69, 
Richard Nixon was in his first year in office, Rowan and Martin’s 
“Laugh In” was the talk of television, Kurt Vonnegut’s “Slaughter- 
house-Five” was on the best-seller list, and a musical about hippies 
dominated the world theater and music scenes. College age students 
were referred to as the Now Generation, and the Smothers Brothers 
were putting together a syndication network to air the controversial 
episode that got them canned by CBS and was never shown. CBS 
responded by debuting aseries called “Hee Haw” into the Smothers’ 
time slot. 

It was a strange time for Baltimore sports fans. The year started 
with the seemingly invincible Colts losing Super Bowl III to the New 
York Jets of the upstart AFL. The Baltimore Bullets, led by Earl 
Monroe, Wes Unseld, and Gus Johnson, had the best regular season 
record in the NBA, only to lose in the playoffs to the New York 
Knicks. Inthe summer, the Orioles were enroute to an incredible 109 
win season, but New York would foil Baltimore again, as the 
underdog Mets went on to take the World Series in five games. 

This week’s quiz covers the events and culture of the summer of 
’69 (the time period, not the Tonya Harding honeymoon video). The 
QM was only six at the time, and of course, many Hopkins 
community members (including virtually all undergrads) weren’t 
even bom. As usual, quiz entries are due at the Gatehouse on 
Wednesday, August 17. This appears to be the current QM’s final 
quiz (for real this time), he’s going to miss it but he'll really 
appreciate not having that weekly deadline. Good luck and moonwalk 
your way down to the Gatehouse to turn in that winning entry. 


1. Movie that went on to win the Best Picture Oscar that starred 
Jon Voight and Dustin Hoffman AND the name of the movie’s 
theme song that would be anumber one hit for the late Harry Nilsson. 

2. Broadway musical whose original cast soundtrack was a 
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The ‘To the Moon, Alice’ Quiz 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors (3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) and Eddie’s Supermarket (3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win a case of beer and $10 worth of munchies.E 





Per Jambeck/1994 
number one album in the summer of ’69—three songs from the play 
hit the top ten that summer. 

3. This American singer shared billing on the Beatles’ number 
one single “Get Back.” 

4. This duo hit number one with the song “In The Year 2525 
(Exordium and Terminus)” and never again had another hit record. 

5. The “bad boy” of New Kids on the Block and brother of Marky 
Mark who was born in Boston on August 17, 1969. 

6. Code names of the lunar and command modules of both Apollo 
10 and 11. 

7. He orbited the moon in the command module while Armstrong 
and Aldrin made their famous walk. 

8. Canadian singer who hit the top five in the summer of ’85 with 
“Summer of *69.” 

9. According to the lyrics of “Running On Empty,” the age of 
Jackson Browne in ’69. 

10. This group performed songs from their recent rock opera 
“Tommy” at the Woodstock Festival. 

11. Sharon Tate, Leno & Rosemary LaBianco, and four others 
were killed in August 69 by members of this man’s “family.” 


August 5, 1994 


12. Dennis Hopper directed and starred in this film about motor- 
cyclists which featured Jack Nicholson in a breakthrough perfor- 
mance. 

13. He was confirmed by the Senate on June 9, and became 
Supreme Court Chief Justice on June 23, 1969. 

14. He became the first pope to visit Africa in “69. 

15. Former heavyweight champion from Brockton, Mass. who 
died in a plane crash in August, 1969. 

16. He’s had regular roles in both “Sister Kate” and “Beverly 
Hills, 90210” and was bom in Vancouver, B.C. on August 28, 1969. 

17. The NBA number one draft pick in 1969 who won three 
NCAAchampionships at UCLA—he broke the jaw of L.A. Stars 
center Dennis Grey inasummer pickup game that resulted inamajor 
lawsuit against him. 

18. She drowned in the crash at Chappaquiddick in July, 1969. 

19. She won her third Emmy forher role in“Mission: Impossible” 
in June, ’69 shortly after leaving the series because of a contract 
dispute involving her husband/co-star Martin Landau. 

20. Michael Crichton novel about bacterial contamination from 
outer space that was released in the summer of *69. 


Bonus/tiebreaker: Name every band/artist that played the 
Woodstock Festival in *69. 


The “U.C. Initials, U.R. Winner” quiz produced four strong 
entries. The Nelsons were strong and had 17 right on the bonus. They 
missed question 11, however. The winner of the beer and munchies, 
with 19 right on the bonus, is Justin “I.M. DeWinner” Sondak. 
Congratulations Justin—stop by the Gatehouse to get the business 
manager’s initials in order to claim your prize. 


The answers to last month’s quiz (bonus included) are: 1. Burrhus 
Frederic “B.F.” Skinner 2. Phineas Taylor “P.T.” Barnum 3. Will- 
iam Claude (or Claude William) “W.C.” Fields 4. Katherine Dawn 
“kd.” lang 5. edward estlin ee cummings 6. Herbert George rads BGA 
Wells 7. Anthony Joseph “A.J.” Foyt 8. Billy Joe “B.J.” Thomas eA 
David Herbert “D.H.” Lawrence 10. John Ross “J.R.” Ewing 11. 
Frederik Willem “F.W.” DeKlerk 12. A.C. Green 13. Alan Alexander 
“A A.” Milne 14. Henry Louis “H.L.” Mencken 15. Ieoh Ming 
“TM.” Pei 16. Jerome David “J.D.” Salinger 17. Yelverton Abraham 
“y A.” Tittle 18. Paul John “PJ.” Carlesimo 19. Thomas Stearns 
“T.S.” Eliot 20. J.D. Considine. 


Crossword 











ACROSS 

1 Mimics 

5 Cuffs 

9 Wrench 
14 Kiss Me —" 
15 Revise 
16 Warmth 
17 “— plenty 0°...” 
18 ice cream — 





i own photog! iphs, negatives, OF lides to appear as “Exposure 


11516-6000 and ask for one of our photo editor 


or just drop submissions by the Gatehouse 


Submissions will be returned upon request 








19 Flower 
20 Threaten 
22 Implicit 
24 Melancholy 
25 Member of a 
parade 
29 Literary work of 
@ kind es 
32 Literary initials 
33 ‘To — and to 51 
hold | a 
54 Pout wee ei 
37 te Per | mel el me 
38 Adoree of old 
films 
39 Important period 
40 Quickly 
42 Long time 
43 Bolt 
. 45 Having a cool 
taste 7 Liquid measure 
46 Altitude: abbr. 8 Fulton’s 
48 Deity invention 
49 Delight 9 Hoglike animal 
50 Sun umbrella 10 Miserable one 
52 Fun room 11 Wedding words 
§3 Whittle 12 Family member 
55 Motionless 13 Attempt 
59 Trite 21 Occupation 
62 Early garden 23 Stage group 
64 —-date 26 Cuban city to 
(modern) Cubans 
65 Without help 27 Kicks out 
66 Jeopardy 28 Cheap whiskey 
cH rie r eS ps tele Meryl Trolatt 
alamanders ored area NOE rifilara: aT 7 
69 Meeting: abbr. 31 Worker with J Lj Vi 
70 Sea bird biter REO SOE! BERK 
32 Wounded with 
DOWN horns 
1 Actor Tamiroffi 35 Firearms 
of old 36 Certain young 
2 Attendant fish 49 Tricks 58 Ripped 
3 Harrow’s rival 41 Baking result at 51 Store events 59 Forbid 
4 Shelve times 54Ms—~ Adams 60 Pub quaff 
5 Ebb 44 Stravinsky 56 Dueling weapon 61 Today f 
for the 1994-95 school year 6 Commotion 47 Empty 57 Luminary 63 Curve % 


